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Preface 


‘The 1960s, the years when I went to college and entered the work world, 
were the era of the civil rights movement. They were also the era of urban 
renewal. The two came together for me when, as a Yale undergraduate, I 
joined the New Haven chapter of the Congress of Racial Equality and 
began to investigate the living conditions of people in neighborhoods 
undergoing urban renewal. I saw how the city was using federal dollars 
to buy up the homes of mostly poor people in mostly African American 
neighborhoods, and in the process had become the city’s biggest slum- 
lord. Hundreds of these people were living in squalor, neglected by the 
city, often without heat and other basic needs. 

During those years, I also learned how pessimistic people in New 
Haven were about their city’s future; I realized that for the city’s pol- 
iticians, urban renewal, even as it was undermining the city’s neigh- 
borhoods, was a desperate roll of the dice in the hope that it might, 
somehow, alter what they saw as an otherwise inexorable path of decline. 
In those days, Yale was far from the economic powerhouse it is today. 
Officials saw no alternative other than to double down on what New 
Haven, in their eyes, had always been—an industrial city with a busy 
commercial downtown. Local officials convinced the city’s two depart- 
ment stores to move to shiny new buildings, and persuaded some of the 
city’s remaining factories to move to shiny new industrial parks, all on 
land cleared with federal dollars—but it didn’t last. During the seventies 
and eighties the department stores closed, as did most of the factories. 

When I think back to the sixties and seventies, I remember how 
daunting, even hopeless, the fate of the cities seemed. With riots seem- 
ingly a fixture of the urban landscape, whites fleeing the cities, and sub- 
urban shopping malls and office parks filling up with the stores and 
companies that had once been downtown, older cities all seemed to be 
on the same path of inexorable decline. As for myself, I spent much of 
my time during the seventies and eighties trying help poor people escape 
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xX Preface 


from the cities, by fighting suburban zoning barriers and trying to build 
affordable housing in the places to which those stores and companies 
had moved. 

That changed in the nineties, when I went to work for the City of 
Trenton, New Jersey, as its director of housing and economic develop- 
ment. Despite being New Jersey’s state capital, Trenton was basically 
an old factory town; in fact, it was much like New Haven without Yale. 
Once a manufacturing powerhouse, by 1990 it had lost most of its fac- 
tories along with one-third of its population, and its downtown stores 
had gone out of business or decamped for suburban malls on Route One. 
I could no longer think of cities like Trenton as someone else’s problem. 
Now they were my problem. 

What I did and didn’t do is not part of this story; I had some successes 
and some failures, got some things right and some things wrong. I also 
learned a lot about what was going on in Trenton and similar cities 
elsewhere in the United States, and I developed a fierce conviction that 
these places mattered. I left Trenton in 1999 after eight years on the job. 
Since then I’ve been spending most of my time visiting America’s older 
once-industrial cities—as well as quite a few in Europe—listening to 
people, looking at a lot of data (I’m a numbers geek), and thinking and 
writing about them. It’s been a great experience. I’ve seen a lot of inter- 
esting places, and made a lot of wonderful friends. From the beginning, 
though, I spent most of my time not in glamorous cities like New York or 
San Francisco, but in gritty cities like Detroit, Cleveland, Baltimore, and 
Flint. This book is about those cities, and it comes out of that experience. 

I started my travels right at the turn of the millennium. At that point, 
there were a lot of signs that things might be picking up. More people 
were buying houses in cities like Newark and Cleveland. Property values 
were moving up. In 2000, I went to a forum in Washington, DC, held by 
the now-long-defunct Fannie Mae Foundation, where I heard one of the 
top housing market researchers in the county tell us that “the cities had 
the wind at their back” for the first time in recent memory. Only a few 
years later, though, it was becoming increasingly clear that a lot of that 
wind was coming from speculation and the subprime lending frenzy. 
Subprime mortgages grew rapidly as a part of the urban housing market 
starting around 2000, driving home prices in a lot of cities to levels that 
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Preface XI 


could not possibly be supported by the people living there. All of that 
came crashing to an end around 2006 or 2007. 

At that point, with home prices plummeting and foreclosures ris- 
ing exponentially, a lot of people wondered what would happen to the 
nascent urban boom. True, not everything I and others had observed 
during the previous years was fluff. Developers were rehabbing old fac- 
tory buildings in Cleveland’s Warehouse District and along Washington 
Avenue in St. Louis, putting up new houses in Chicago’s Wicker Park, 
or constructing new apartment buildings in Center City Philadelphia. 
People, mostly young and childless, were moving into these places, and 
new stores and restaurants catering to their tastes were opening around 
them. Still, as foreclosures mounted, banks retrenched, and the nation 
fell into the Great Recession, I wasn't the only one wondering whether 
the first years of the new millennium would turn out to be just one more 
short-lived blip on the long downward urban trajectory that had begun 
after World War II. 

Ten years later, as I write this, the answer is clear. It was not a blip, it 
was real. In many parts of the nation’s older cities, in downtowns, around 
universities, and in neighborhoods like Shaw in St. Louis or Fells Point 
in Baltimore, demand came roaring back, led by young, well-educated 
millennials, a species for whom cities have become the natural habi- 
tat. Their habitat has steadily expanded; in Baltimore it has expanded 
beyond Fells Point, moving east along the inner harbor to Patterson Park 
and beyond, and west from the Johns Hopkins campus into Hampden 
and Woodbury. In Pittsburgh, it’s moved up along the Allegheny River 
from downtown through the Strip District and into Lawrenceville. 
Million-dollar row houses and condos have become almost common- 
place in Philadelphia, along with apartments where the monthly rent is 
higher than the monthly income of most Philadelphians. And people 
are moving to Philadelphia, buying those houses, and paying those rents. 

Detroit, the largest American city ever to declare bankruptcy, is exud- 
ing new life. When I visited Detroit in 2003, and again in 2008, the city’s 
downtown was all but deserted, as if people had turned the lights off and 
just walked away. I remember in 2003 standing in the middle of Grand 
Circus, a semi-circular downtown park ringed by handsome 1920s office 
towers, admiring the park’s elegant landscaping; then, I looked upward, 
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XII Preface 


and realized that all the towers surrounding the park were empty shells. 
No longer. With a hefty assist from billionaire Dan Gilbert, downtown 
Detroit has begun to shine. One of the empty office buildings I saw on 
Grand Circus in 2003 is now the Aloft Detroit Hotel, where rooms go 
for close to $300 a night. 

But something seemed badly off about this picture. By this point I 
was doing quite a bit of research on these cities, and one project power- 
fully brought what was going on home to me. A few years ago, I set out 
to map the extent of Milwaukee’s gentrification. (I don’t particularly 
like that word, because different people use it to mean so many different 
things, but I'll use it for now, and try to unpack its meanings in chapter 
5.) When I looked at Milwaukee, I defined gentrifying census tracts as 
those that were low-income in 2000, and which showed above-average 
rates of increase in both household incomes and house prices from 2000 
to 2012. Using that yardstick, I found a small cluster of tracts on the west 
bank of the Milwaukee River across from downtown that could be called 
“gentrifying.” Not many. The entire area contained only about 1 percent 
of the city’s population. 

Then, I flipped the question. How many other areas had declined, I 
wondered, at the same rate that the gentrifying areas had improved, 
over the same period? The answer stunned me. At the same time that 
only a handful of the city’s low-income census tracts were gentrifying, 
nearly half of the rest were getting poorer. It wasn’t just that they weren't 
improving, but actually getting worse. People’s incomes and the value of 
their homes, adjusted for inflation, were actually going down. The same 
was true in the city’s middle-income neighborhoods, areas where peo- 
ple’s incomes were roughly the same as the citywide average. Nearly half 
of them had lost significant ground since 2000; they too were getting 
poorer, and their homes were worth less. The only parts of Milwaukee— 
except for the gentrifying 1 percent—that had gained ground were the 
ones that were affluent to begin with. 

I’m not picking on Milwaukee. The same pattern holds true in most 
of America’s older industrial cities, to varying degrees. And yet, wherever 
I went in these cities, what people were talking about—shouting about, 
really—was gentrification. I had stumbled onto the cities’ dirty secret, 
something a Detroit friend described to me as “the biggest problem 
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Preface XII 


nobody’s talking about.” Yes, the revival was real—all the hype was more 
or less true. But it was only touching small parts of these cities. Most of 
the rest were at best treading water, and a lot were going downhill. And 
a big part of it was about race. Cities were becoming more segregated, 
more polarized between poverty and prosperity, revival and decline, and 
black and white. For all the excitement and glitter of Baltimore’s Harbor 
East, or Cleveland’s University Circle, huge parts of these cities’ people 
and neighborhoods were mired in poverty and despair, living surrounded 
by vacant lots and boarded-up houses, seeing little or nothing of their 
cities’ newfound prosperity. 

‘That’s what I decided to write about. Not about New York and San 
Francisco, or the half-dozen or so hot coastal cities that get the headlines 
and dominate the blogosphere, but about the much larger number of 
cities in the American heartland, the former industrial cities that people 
are now calling “legacy cities,” places like Buffalo or Cleveland, or the 
even larger number of smaller cities and factory towns, like Trenton, 
Youngstown, or Aliquippa, Pennsylvania. 

‘This book is their story, not a flyover book about “cities” or “urbanism” 
but about real places and real people. I want to describe what is going 
on in these cities and explain why, but I also want to make the case that 
segregation and inequality are not baked into their future. There is a path, 
however difficult and demanding it may be, to more-inclusive future 
cities, where everyone has a shot at opportunity and a share in their 
community’s prosperity. I hope this book can help bring this future a 
bit closer. 
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Introduction: Revival and Inequality 


| omething very important and very exciting is happening in Amer- 
ica’s cities. It’s no longer just happening in a few hot coastal cities 
like New York and Seattle, but has spread to a host of older indus- 
trial cities in the nation’s heartland, to places like Baltimore, St. Louis, 
and Detroit. Well-educated young millennials are flocking to these cities 
in unprecedented numbers, and areas like Harbor East in Baltimore 
and Washington Avenue in St. Louis are throbbing with energy and 
excitement. In St. Louis, a new apartment building called the Orion has 
just opened in the city’s Central West End, a neighborhood once on the 
shabby side but now tony. It has a Whole Foods on the ground floor, and 
the rent for the top-of-the-line apartments is over $5,000 per month, 
a lot more than what the average family in St. Louis makes in a month. 
Yet people are moving to St. Louis and paying those rents. 
Downtowns are coming to life. Hundreds of one-time office build- 
ings, warehouses, and factories have been converted into apartments and 
condominiums; new stores, restaurants, and night spots have opened 
up. Only a few years ago, Woodward Avenue, Detroit’s main drag, was 
deserted after 5:00 p.m. Now it is bustling with life and activity well into 
the night. The factories are gone, but universities and medical centers are 
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2 The Divided City 


creating thousands of new jobs. Pittsburgh’s Carnegie Mellon Univer- 
sity and the University of Pittsburgh are spinning off tech start-ups and 
cutting-edge self-driving-car research. Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore have become global tourist destinations. 

This isn't happening everywhere. Some of these cities are doing a lot 
better than others, and small cities like Flint or Dayton are still strug- 
gling. But for a lot of cities once all but given up for dead by politi- 
cians and pundits, the cities that people are starting to call America’s 
“legacy cities,” the last fifteen or twenty years have seen a remarkable 
transformation. 

It adds up to a complex, exciting, yet deeply troubling picture. The 
revival is real. Across the United States, people no longer see cities as 
a problem but as places of opportunity and vitality. The mere idea that 
tens of thousands of talented young people, in many respects the best 
and brightest of their generation, would actively choose to live in cities 
like Baltimore, St. Louis, or Pittsburgh is exciting, particularly for those 
of us who can remember how city after city fell apart during the 1960s 
and 1970s as neighborhoods burned down and millions fled. 

Yet that excitement is badly tarnished by the reality that in the pro- 
cess, these cities are turning into places of growing inequality, increas- 
ingly polarized between rich and poor, white and black, with unsettling 
implications for their present and future. Some areas have rebounded 
strongly from the mortgage bust and the Great Recession, but others 
are falling further behind. Some neighborhoods have been revived or 
gentrified, but others have become poorer and more dilapidated. In St. 
Louis, it’s only a short walk north from the glittering Central West End 
to block after block of poverty, abandoned houses, and vacant lots. Cit- 
ies have more rich people and neighborhoods, and more poor ones, but 
fewer in the middle. Thousands of new jobs have been created, but fewer 
and fewer of the cities’ residents are working. Housing prices have risen 
faster than incomes, and tenants face crushing cost burdens. The median 
tenant in Baltimore spent 30 percent of her income for rent in 2000; 
by 2015, that had risen to nearly 40 percent. When mayoral candidate 
Bill de Blasio described New York City in 2013 as “a place that . . . has 
become a tale of two cities,” he could have been speaking about any large 
city in the United States.’ 
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Introduction 3 


From one legacy city to the next, as some areas gentrify, many other 
neighborhoods, including many that were pretty solid, relatively stable 
working-class or middle-class neighborhoods until fairly recently, are 
falling offa social and economic cliff. More often than not, the hardest- 
hit neighborhoods are disproportionately African American. Black 
neighborhoods saw more subprime lending and more foreclosures, are 
less likely to have recovered from the housing bust and the recession, 
and less likely to be seeing in-migration, whether through gentrification 
or otherwise. Thousands of African American homeowners are losing 
what little wealth they had and are seeing their neighborhoods fall apart 
around them. If you rely on the media, you might think that gentrifica- 
tion is the big story of American cities in the twenty-first century, but 
that has more to do with the fact that most of our information comes 
out of a handful of coastal cities where it really is the big story, places like 
Washington, DC, or Seattle. Gentrification may be happening in a few 
corners of Detroit, but the big story in that city—even if it doesn’t get 
the attention it deserves—is the persistence of concentrated, debilitating 
poverty and the decline of once-healthy, vital neighborhoods. 

Some of this reflects national trends—the shift from manufacturing, 
with the loss of solid working-class jobs and the decline of the indus- 
trial unions—all factors that have led the middle class, in economist 
Robert Samuelson’s words, to be “hollowed out, as more Americans 
find themselves in either upper- or lower-income households. The 
extremes grow at the expense of the center.” A parallel phenomenon is 
known as “economic sorting,” in which neighborhoods have tended to 
become either richer or poorer, with fewer left in the middle. Yet broad 
national trends tend to be magnified in the older cities, where poverty 
and wealth confront one another in the next block, across the street, or 
on the sidewalk. 

American cities have always had rich and poor. In 1890, reformer 
Jacob Riis wrote, with his anger and indignation vividly coming through, 
that “three-fourths of [New York’s] people live in the tenements . . . the 
hot-beds of the epidemics that carry death to rich and poor alike; the 
nurseries of pauperism and crime that fill our jails and police courts; that 
throw off a scum of forty thousand human wrecks to the island asylums 
and workhouses year by year; that turned out in the last eight years a 
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round half million beggars to prey upon our charities; that maintain a 
standing army of ten thousand tramps with all that that implies; because, 
above all, they touch the family life with deadly moral contagion.”* 

‘That was a reality, although to be fair, far more people were able to 
live decent lives and raise healthy children in those tenements than Riis 
ever gave them credit for, while conditions in most other industrial cities, 
where most people lived in their own houses, perhaps with a roomer or 
two, were rarely as bad as in New York. At the same time, though, others 
flaunted their wealth to such an extent that the era has come to be known 
as the “Gilded Age”—an age of excess and corruption, lavish banquets at 
Delmonico’s and pretentious seafront “cottages” in Newport. 

While inequality grew worse in the 1920s and persisted through the 
Great Depression, after World War II the United States moved toward 
greater equality as we became a nation in which more and more people 
were fundamentally middle-class, and fewer either particularly wealthy 
or poor. Experts estimate that when Jacob Riis was writing, as many as 
two out of three Americans lived in poverty.* By the end of World War 
II, it was one of three, and by 1973, that number had been cut by two- 
thirds, to 11 percent. This is a remarkable transformation. Since 1980, 
though, as Thomas Piketty and others have taught us, we have steadily 
moved back to the inequality of the Gilded Age, nowhere more than in 
the nation’s older cities. 

‘There are three dimensions to inequality in American cities—spatial, 
economic, and racial—all closely related. Baltimore shows this starkly. In 
2015, the median house sales price in Baltimore was about $75,000. In 
twenty-nine census tracts, about one out of seven, the median price was 
over $200,000, as shown in the map on the left (fig. 0-1).° In the national 
picture, $200,000 isn’t that much for a house. In 2015, it was about 10 
percent less than the national median sales price for existing homes, 
which, according to the National Association of Realtors, was $222,400. 
But it’s a lot for Baltimore. These areas are tightly concentrated: about 
half wrap around the Inner Harbor, while the other half include a cluster 
around Johns Hopkins University and historically upscale Roland Park 
and Mount Washington to the north. This small area, where 15 percent 
of the city’s population lives, contains almost half of the total residential 
real estate value in the city. 
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Sales price over $200,000 in 2015 African American population share 
under 25 percent 


Figure 0-1 Sales Price and Race in Baltimore. (Source: PolicyMap) 


As the map on the right shows, though, these areas are not only the 
most expensive and most affluent areas in the city, they are also, with 
few exceptions, the whitest. In a city that is nearly two-thirds African 
American, the population of the high-value, high-income census tracts 
is almost 90 percent white. None of them are majority black, and only 
two tracts are over one-third African American. One local blogger calls 
it the “white L” surrounded by the “Black Butterfly.”° 

Baltimore is typical. In some respects, these cities are increasingly 
integrated. Black faces are prominent in the most modest and the most 
upscale restaurants and boutiques. More than one hundred African 
American families live in Roland Park, Baltimore’s ritziest neighbor- 
hood. At the same time, in Baltimore and elsewhere, most areas tend 
to be either predominately white or predominately black. The ones that 
are more mixed tend to form a penumbra around the edges of largely 
African American neighborhoods; there are fewer of them, and they are 
often in transition from one form of racial preponderance to the other. 

Why is this happening? Why is the revival of America’s indus- 


trial cities leading to such an increase in racial, economic, and spatial 
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polarization? There are so many different reasons, as to suggest that 
this outcome was all but inevitable. Some of these are baked into larger 
trends, such as demographic shifts in the American population or global 
economic trends, while some reflect what’s been taking place in the cities 
themselves, like the outward flow of the African American middle class. 
At the same time, still others reflect political and economic choices; in 
other words, the outcomes might have been different if the people with 
the power to make decisions and control the resources had made those 
decisions and spent those resources differently. 

Demographic change has both helped and harmed in different ways. 
‘The influx of single, childless, college-educated people in their twenties 
and thirties, whom I call Young Grads, eager to be part of a diverse, vital 
urban scene and increasingly inclined to defer marriage and childrearing, 
is the fuel that has revived downtowns and selected neighborhoods in 
city after city. At the same time, the erosion of the middle class, par- 
ticularly the traditional childrearing married-couple family that was 
historically the norm in American urban neighborhoods, has all but 
undone the neighborhoods that make up much of the rest of the city. 
The number of children in the cities, particularly those from middle- 
and upper-income families, has continued to decline. Not unreasonably, 
urban commentator Joel Kotkin has called the twenty-first-century city 
a “post-familial city,” a city that is “increasingly childless and focused on 
the individual.”’ 

‘The erosion of the middle class, although a national phenomenon, has 
had a far greater impact on older cities than on the rest of the country. 
For decades, poor schools, aging housing, fear of crime, and deteriorating 
public services have driven families who could afford it to move from 
the cities to the suburbs. And even as Young Grads have begun to fill 
up empty buildings in downtown neighborhoods, families continue to 
move to the suburbs. In recent decades, despite an often powerful emo- 
tional commitment to their cities, more and more African American 
families have decided to make that move. 

One-time industrial powerhouses have seen their local economies go 
through wrenching change. Cities like Pittsburgh, Detroit, and Buffalo 
were icons of America’s industrial might, manufacturing cities above 
everything else. Factories sustained the local economy, and, after the 
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union battles of the 1930s, the Wagner Act and postwar prosperity, the 
jobs they offered ensured that working-class men with little formal edu- 
cation could earn enough to support a family with dignity and become 
part of the middle class. Those jobs are all but gone, and most of the 
people who hold the few good factory jobs that still exist in places like 
Detroit or Cleveland today live in the suburbs. 

That story is partly about globalization and the changing nature of 
manufacturing, but it’s mainly about the cities themselves. Manufactur- 
ing is alive and well in the United States, but not in the cities that were 
the cradle of America’s industrial might. Companies walked away from 
obsolete plants in congested urban areas for modern plants where they 
could operate more efficiently and hire a cheaper nonunion workforce 
to replace the well-paid workers they left behind. A lot of new factories 
have opened since the 1980s in the United States, but they aren't in 
the older cities, or for the most part in Northeastern or Midwestern 
states. They are in the South and West, in Texas, California, and South 
Carolina. While automation has reduced the number of factory jobs, 
manufacturing is still going strong in the United States—but not in 
Detroit, Buffalo, or Flint. 

In the more fortunate cities, like Baltimore and Pittsburgh, burgeon- 
ing global universities and medical centers have substituted in some 
ways for their lost factories, but as they've done so, they've drawn from an 
increasingly suburban, well-educated workforce. Factory workers, who 
were proud of their work and were part of a rich, multilayered culture 
built around the factory, the union, and the neighborhood, have found 
themselves adrift in a new and alien environment. City residents who 
lack specialized skills and college degrees have found themselves out in 
the cold, often quite literally in the case of those who now commute long 
hours to poorly paying jobs in suburban Walmarts, shopping malls, and 
nursing homes. 

America’s legacy cities are old places in a country where many people 
have always preferred things to be new and shiny. Age and history may 
be a draw in walkable downtowns and historic districts with Victorian 
houses, but those areas are only a small part of each city. Houses in 
cities outside the reviving, gentrifying core are also old—even in the 
newest areas they tend to be over fifty years old—and usually suffer 
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from deferred maintenance, or they need substantial repairs. Most are 
ordinary, and often have only one bathroom. They have postage-stamp 
yards and are far smaller than what most of today’s homeowners are 
looking for. 

Even where the houses themselves might appeal to middle-class 
families, the neighborhoods they are part of may be less appealing, with 
struggling schools, endemic crime and disorder, crumbling streets and 
sidewalks, neglected parks, and public services that are erratic at best. 
Meanwhile, just around the corner from every legacy city are one or 
more inner-ring suburbs that, while not without their own problems, 
are at least somewhat safer, with schools that are (or are perceived to be) 
better, and where houses are affordable to almost any family earning at 
least $30,000 or so, the minimum that makes one a credible candidate 
for homeownership, whatever the price of the house. 

Powerful as these changes have been, this transformation was far from 
simply a matter of inevitable social and economic change. All of the 
changes were paralleled by public policies that led to disinvestment in 
the cities, razed vital black neighborhoods in the name of urban renewal 
or the interstate highway system, and promoted suburbanization for 
white people through racial covenants and FHA restrictions—while 
locking African Americans and poor people in central cities, and starv- 
ing those cities of the resources they need to provide the services their 
residents and workers need. While much of this is in the past, its legacy 
still haunts the cities; even today, state legislatures still roll back even 
modest efforts by cities like Cleveland or St. Louis to improve conditions 
for their workers by raising minimum wages or requiring local hiring on 
construction projects. 

All of this adds up to a complicated, seemingly contradictory picture. 
In the 1970s and 1980s, neighborhood decline was seen not unreason- 
ably as part and parcel of the overall economic decline of the nation’s 
older cities. Now these cities are seeing levels of investment and activity 
beyond the wildest hopes of those decades, yet at the same time large 
segregated, poverty-stricken ghettoes house thousands of people for 
whom revival has brought little new hope or opportunity, and once- 
healthy neighborhoods of modest, well-tended homes are turning into 
the slums of tomorrow. The tide is rising, but it’s not lifting many boats. 
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It’s not that people in these cities don’t know what’s going on. In con- 
trast to the national media and some urban pundits, who have difficulty 
grappling with complexity, and tend to look at cities either as dystopian 
settings for Robocop movies or as feel-good comeback stories, plenty of 
local people get it. And thousands of them have brought amazing energy 
and determination to their efforts to make their cities better places not 
just for upscale millennials but for everyone. Yet for all of their hard 
work and small wins, it’s just not working. We need to admire their 
efforts and celebrate their achievements, but we also need to drill down 
to understand why, for all their hard work over many decades, things 
are not getting better, and even the cities where revitalization efforts are 
working continue to become more and more polarized places with more 
rich people and more poor people and fewer in the middle, more upscale 
neighborhoods but also more poor, struggling, or neglected ones. 

And we have to ask, if all our efforts are barely making a dent, what 
that means for the future of America’s older, once-industrial cities. 
Because these cities matter. Not only do millions of people live in Amer- 
ica’s legacy cities, and even more millions in suburbs that are inextrica- 
bly linked to those cities and their future, but also, because as America 
becomes more urban, cities are increasingly regaining their historic role 
as the economic engines of their states and their regions. As the United 
States grapples with the difficult challenges of the twenty-first century, 
to paraphrase Eldridge Cleaver, our cities can be part of the solution to 
those challenges—or part of the problem itself. 

Today, America’s once industrial and now postindustrial cities appear 
to be on a trajectory to a future in which they become more and more 
polarized places where bustling, glittering enclaves of prosperity are 
ringed by declining or largely abandoned areas, and where millions are 
relegated to lives of poverty and hopelessness. These cities are at a cross- 
roads. There is no inherent reason why today’s trends could not continue 
to the point where American cities may resemble the Jakarta that David 
Smith describes: where behind “the veneer of great commercial activity, 
prosperity, and growth, . . .in the less visible parts of the city—in slums 
off the main avenues and sprawling squatter settlements and shanty- 
towns on the outskirts of the metropolitan area—the masses of Jakartans 


live starkly different lives.”* 
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This is not a future that we should aspire to, either for our cities or 
as a nation. In the heyday of these cities’ industrial prosperity at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, these cities were also economically 
polarized places, where the rich lived in mansions and the poor in tiny 
row houses and tenements. But for all their dirt, grime, and poverty, they 
were first and foremost places of opportunity, places that propelled the 
mass of Americans into the middle class and created a standard of living 
for our nation that became the model for the rest of the world. 

‘The problem is not that today’s American cities have poor people liv- 
ing in them. The problem is that the cities have largely stopped being 
places of opportunity where poor people come to change their lives, and 
that today’s poor and their children remain poor, locked out of the oppor- 
tunities the cities offer. The most pressing question facing the cities is 
whether that can change, and whether, as they continue to revive, they can 
once again become the places of hope and opportunity they once were. 

‘This is what this book is about. It is the story of what has really been 
going on in America’s older industrial cities since the turn of the mil- 
lennium, why it is happening, what that means for their future, and how, 
I believe, the path they are on can be changed. That story begins with 
the large economic, social, and demographic changes that are driving 
the transformation of these cities, but it doesn’t end there. It is about 
how those changes relate to the complexities of race, poverty, and power, 
and how those complexities translate into the changing reality on the 
ground. It is about how real cities like Detroit and Baltimore, and real 
neighborhoods in those cities, have become very different places from 
what they were only a short while ago, and how that in turn has changed 
the lives of the people who live in those cities and neighborhoods. 

In chapter 1 of the book I set the stage, describing how America’s 
industrial cities became such potent centers of prosperity and oppor- 
tunity, and then how, after World War IJ, they fell into the long decline 
from which they have only begun to revive. The next two chapters look 
at the broad changes in American society and the economy that have 
most powerfully driven the change in the cities. In chapter 2, I show 
how changing demographics and consumer preferences, including the 
rise of the millennial generation, the decline in the traditional mar- 
ried-couple family, and the rise of immigration have fundamentally 
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changed the character of the cities and their neighborhoods, while in 
chapter 3, I show how, as the factories closed, new economic sectors, 
most prominently health care and higher education, came to dominate 
these cities’ economies. 

‘The next three chapters might be summed up as “space and race”; they 
look at the shifting neighborhood dynamics of legacy cities. Chapter 
4 begins where any serious discussion of the American city needs to 
begin—with the persistent significance of race, as seen not least in the 
persistence and spread of urban ghettos (racially defined areas of con- 
centrated, multigenerational poverty) in the midst of the urban revival, 
and how the pernicious legacy of racial discrimination and segregation 
is still a powerful force, just below the surface. As William Faulkner 
famously said, “The past is never dead. It’s not even past.”? Chapter 5 
is about gentrification. I look at what is actually happening, how it is 
affecting neighborhoods and their residents, and at the critical subtext 
underlying why it has become such an intense, polarizing controversy. 
Chapter 6, then, looks at the opposite side of the coin, which is the wide- 
spread decline of neighborhoods that were until recently vital places, and 
the many forces working to undermine their vitality. 

Chapter 7 changes the focus to ask a very different but also difficult 
question. I look at why the hundreds of smaller once-industrial cities, 
factory towns, and aging suburbs are falling so badly behind their bigger- 
city counterparts, and I try to explain why size matters so much more 
in today’s economy than in these places’ heyday. In the next chapters, I 
move on to look at how people have tried to tackle the critical challenges 
faced by the older industrial cities. In chapter 8, I look at how cities, 
community development corporations, and others are trying to reverse 
neighborhood decline and breathe new life into disinvested, struggling 
neighborhoods, and I grapple with some of the reasons why their efforts 
have largely been unsuccessful, while in chapter 9, I look at the reasons 
for the opportunity gap and the persistence of poverty, and the efforts, 
often remarkably successful, that people have made to bridge the gap 
through education and training, as well as some of the reasons why those 
efforts haven't spread further than they have. 

‘The last two chapters turn back to the big issues that I’ve laid out in 
these pages. Chapter 10 explores how each city’s course is driven by local 
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policies and decisions, how those decisions in turn reflect the power 
dynamics of the city, what that means in terms of how we should think 
about equity and opportunity, and why all successful strategies must, in 
the final analysis, be local strategies. Finally, in chapter 11,1 offer a body 
of broad, far-reaching, and in a few cases perhaps controversial recom- 
mendations aimed at bringing about greater equity and opportunity, 
while simultaneously sustaining the legacy cities’ revival. Their revival, 
although real, is still fragile; yet, unless that revival is sustained, few of the 
opportunities of which people dream can ever become a reality. 

I believe that far greater equity and inclusion are achievable, and that 
cities can once again be places of hope and opportunity for the many, 
not just the few. It will be a far more complicated task, though, than 
either the liberal mantra of more programs and more money—although 
that can help—or the conservative mantra of unleashing the unbridled 
power of the market—although the market is an important part of the 
picture—would have us believe. I do not want to join the crowd of people 
offering laundry lists of federal programs or simplistic invocations of the 
market, nor do I want to offer utopian solutions no more plausible than 
the rise of Atlantis from the bottom of the sea. Instead, I ask what must 
happen to change a trajectory that is both driven by powerful social, 
economic, and demographic forces, and tied to equally powerful realities 
of power and politics. 

Those realities are national and global, but also intensely, powerfully 
local. America’s cities are actors, not merely passive bystanders or vic- 
tims. The federal government can help in myriad ways, but ultimately, 
the decisions that determine whether people are included or excluded, 
and whether opportunity becomes a reality for those who have been left 
behind by revival, will be made locally by local actors. What that means, 
in turn, is that any successful movement for equity and opportunity must 
be above all a local movement—or rather, hundreds of separate local 
movements. It will be a long, hard slog, city by city and metro by metro. 
It will be a struggle, but one well worth the effort. It is part of the struggle 
for the soul of our country. 
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Chapter 1 


The Rise and Fall of the American 
Industrial City 


he Founding Fathers’ United States was a narrow strip of land 

along the Atlantic Ocean, an agrarian country whose cities were 

centers of trade, not industry. While that began to change soon 
after the end of the Revolution, as the Northwest Ordinance opened 
up vast tracts of the Midwest to settlement, for years western places like 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, or Cincinnati were small villages, barely more than 
fortified outposts, situated along rivers and surrounded by forests still 
largely populated by long-established Native American peoples. As late 
as 1820, more people lived on the island of Nantucket than in the city 
of Pittsburgh. 

These Midwestern towns were small, but not sleepy. They bustled 
with an entrepreneurial energy that in some ways was greater, and cer- 
tainly more single-minded, than in cities back East; Frances Trollope, 
visiting Cincinnati in 1828, noted with disdain that “every bee in the 
hive is actively employed in search of that honey . . . vulgarly called 
money.”! At the time, Cincinnati was by far the largest town west of the 
Alleghenies, a status it retained until the Civil War. Over the next few 
decades, as millions of migrants moved westward, one city after another 
emerged along the region’s rivers and lakes, linked first by canals and 
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then by railroads. In 1837, a different, more generous English visitor 
could describe Detroit “with its towers and spires and animated popu- 
lation, with villas and handsome houses stretching along the shore, and 
a hundred vessels or more, gigantic steamers, brigs, schooners, crowding 
the port, loading and unloading; all the bustle, in short, of prosperity and 
commerce.” By the eve of the Civil War, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, 
and Buffalo were all among the ten largest cities in the United States. 

Most manufacturing in the early years of the nineteenth century was 
still taking place on the East Coast, in large cities like New York and 
Philadelphia as well as in dozens of smaller cities around them. Lowell, 
Massachusetts, and Paterson, New Jersey, were founded as mill towns 
and grew into cities; the first potteries making tableware were founded in 
Trenton early in the nineteenth century, while Peter Cooper and Abram 
Hewitt opened their first iron mill in that city in 1845.° By the middle of 
the century, Philadelphia was calling itself the “workshop of the world.”* 
These East Coast cities were soon rivaled, though, and in many indus- 
tries overtaken by the growing cities of the Midwest. 

Midwestern cities were hives of industrial activity from the begin- 
ning; an 1819 directory of Cincinnati listed two foundries, six tinsmiths, 
four coppersmiths, and nine silversmiths; a nail factory, a fire engine 
maker, fifteen cabinet shops, sixteen coopers (barrel makers), and many 
more.° Detroit’s shipyards started out as repair yards, soon branched into 
manufacturing marine engines, and by the 1840s were making steam- 
ships for the growing Great Lakes trade. All this activity was fueled 
by a growing regional market as the population of Northwest Territo- 
ries exploded. From an 1810 population of 12,282, Ilinois’s population 
reached 1.7 million by 1860, second in the Midwest to Ohio, which 
by then had over 2.3 million residents. This population explosion was 
driven not only by continued migration from the East, but also by the 
arrival of the nation’s first mass immigration, from Germany and Ireland, 
just before mid-century. 

While long-settled cities like Boston and Philadelphia had dignity if 
not grandeur, Midwestern cities, for all their ambition, were still modest 
affairs. A late-nineteenth-century description of 1860 Detroit noted 
that “only a few leading thoroughfares were paved. There were neither 
street railways nor omnibus lines. Old-fashioned drays did the hauling. 
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There were no public street lamps except in the central part of the 
city. [...] There were but three stone business fronts.”° Still, there were 
intimations of greater things to come; pictures of Cleveland from the 
1850s, when it was still a small city of only 17,000, show an impressive 
row of four-story masonry buildings along Superior Avenue leading to 
the lavishly landscaped Public Square, then and now the heart of the 


city (fig. 1-1). 


Figure 1-1 A city in the making: downtown Cleveland in the 1850s. 
(Source: Western Reserve Historical Society) 


For all the bustle and activity of its cities, though, the United States 
on the eve of the Civil War was still an agrarian nation. Only one out 
of six Americans lived in towns of more than 2,500 population. Fewer 
than 19,000 of Indiana’s 1.3 million people lived in Indianapolis, the 
state’s largest town; of IIlinois’s 1.7 million people, only 112,000 lived in 
Chicago, the state’s only city of any size, whose economy was still heav- 
ily based on meatpacking and other agricultural products, which were 
shipped back East. Except for a handful of Northeastern mill towns, no 
American city could be characterized as an “industrial city”; most fac- 
tories other than textile mills were small in scale, more like workshops 
than the vast factories that emerged after the Civil War. 
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That changed quickly. By the late 1880s, the United States had 
become the world’s leading industrial nation, while in the thirty years 
following the Civil War, places like Cleveland and Detroit had gone 
from overgrown towns to become major urban centers. Historians and 
economists have singled out many different reasons for the simulta- 
neous explosion of industrialization and urbanism in late-nineteenth- 
century America—so many that one is led to believe that America’s 
industrial supremacy was meant to be. America had everything: rich 
lodes of natural resources such as coal and iron; ample and inexpen- 
sive energy sources; a far-flung, efficient transportation infrastructure; 
a growing and increasingly affluent domestic market; transformative 
technological innovations, such as the Kelly-Bessemer process that 
turned steelmaking from an artisanal to an industrial process; a flour- 
ishing entrepreneurial culture operating with few restraints curbing its 
activities; seemingly inexhaustible sources of inexpensive immigrant 
labor; and, of course, the leadership of a powerful band of inventors, 
financiers, and industrial barons, whose names, whether acclaimed or 
reviled, still resonate as giants in the American saga: Carnegie, Rocke- 
feller, Morgan, Vanderbilt or Edison. 

It wasn't pretty. Workers worked long hours, under grueling and often 
dangerous conditions; “you don’t notice any old men here,” said a laborer 
in Carnegie’s Homestead Mill in 1894. “The long hours, the strain, and 
the sudden changes of temperature use a man up.” In contrast to the 
small workshops of the past, the new steel mills were vast, impersonal 
places employing thousands of people. In Carnegie’s mills workers 
worked twelve-hour days, seven days a week, with only the Fourth of 
July off. Death and dismemberment were routine daily events. Safety 
regulations and limits on working hours or child labor were all still in 
the future. 

Living conditions outside the factories were often not much better. 
With the social safety net also still in the future, poverty and destitution 
were widespread. Thousands of immigrant families were crammed into 
tiny houses, often sharing them with one or more other families. While 
tenements were rare outside New York City, conditions in Baltimore’s 
alley houses or Newark’s triple-deckers were often only marginally 
better. In 1900, two or more families doubled up in over half of all 
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the houses and apartments in Worcester, Massachusetts, and Paterson, 
New Jersey. 

Yet that was not the entire story. As the century neared its end, 
remarkable transformations took place in city after city, particularly in 
the great Midwestern cities that were at the heart of the nation’s indus- 
trial expansion. As these cities’ prosperity grew along with their middle- 
class populations, they became true cities, not merely in the sense of 
large agglomerations of people and business activity but, following as 
best they could the models of ancient Athens or renaissance Florence, as 
centers of civic, cultural, and intellectual life. While their achievements 
may have fallen short of those ideals, they were nonetheless notable. 

Much of the cities’ efforts were devoted to beautification, often emu- 
lating the boulevards and palaces of the great cities of Europe. After 
Frederick Law Olmsted completed Central Park in Manhattan and 
Prospect Park in Brooklyn, the next city to commission work from him 
was Buffalo, followed by Chicago and Detroit. Buffalo, indeed, hired 
Olmsted to design not only a park, but an entire network of parks and 
landscaped parkways forming a green ring around this gritty industrial 
city. Following on the heels of the 1893 Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago, Daniel Burnham and his colleagues created an elaborate Beaux 
Arts plan for downtown Cleveland featuring a three-block landscaped 
mall 400 feet wide, flanked by the city’s principal civic buildings, includ- 
ing the county courthouse, city hall, public library, and public audito- 
rium. During the same years, the great downtown department stores 
came into being, as did the first wave of skyscrapers, led by the “father of 
skyscrapers,” Chicago’s Louis Sullivan. 

Physical embellishment was matched by cultural embellishment, 
taking the form of universities, symphony orchestras, and museums, but 
even more by civic improvement. Reform movements sought to clean 
up hitherto corrupt municipal governments, ameliorate the living condi- 
tions of the poor, introduce proper sanitation, electrify the streets, mod- 
ernize public transportation, and provide universal public education, 
introducing all of these features into what had become increasingly pol- 
luted and crowded utilitarian places. Lincoln Steffens hailed Cleveland’s 
Mayor Tom Johnson in 1905 as “the best mayor of the best-governed 
city in the United States.”® There was no doubt that the civic leaders of 
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these cities saw them as great cities; as the governor of Illinois said at 
the 1889 dedication of Chicago’s Auditorium Building, it was “proof 
that the diamond of Chicago’s civilization has not been lost in the dust 
of the warehouse, or trampled beneath the mire of the slaughter pen.” 

Beaux Arts schemes like the Cleveland mall may have existed at least 
in part to burnish the self-image of the cities’ leadership, but the trans- 
formation of the industrial city was not merely for the benefit of the 
elite. Despite—or perhaps because of—sustained labor and civic unrest, 
the nature of the urban working class was changing. Trade unions were 
organized, while immigrants became Americanized and their children 
steadily moved into the middle class. And move they did; as research 
studies have shown, intergenerational mobility in the United States 
was at its height from the end of the Civil War to the 1920s, and far 
greater than in Western Europe at the same time.’? Although it may 
have become rare for skilled workingmen to open small factories and 
modestly prosper, the transformation of the American economy had 
opened up millions of new middle-class jobs for armies of industrial 
and retail clerks, salesmen and saleswomen, government officials, and 
the growing ranks of professionals, while factory jobs themselves were 
increasingly propelling people into the middle class. By 1900, nearly two 
out of every five families in Cleveland, Detroit, and Toledo owned their 
own homes, and in contrast to crowded New York City, only one out of 
eight Detroit families, and one out of fourteen in Toledo, shared their 
home with another family. 

‘The great industrial cities of the Midwest were only the most visible 
parts of the nation’s industrial archipelago. During the latter part of the 
century, manufacturing grew by leaps and bounds, with 2.5 million fac- 
tory jobs added between 1880 and 1900. In cities as varied as Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Newark, two out of every five workers 
worked in factories. By 1900, manufacturing had come to dominate 
the economies of one-time merchant cities like New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore, while hundreds of smaller cities like Trenton, New 
Jersey, Reading, Pennsylvania, or Lima, Ohio, each had its factories, its 
immigrant neighborhoods, and its trappings of prosperity in the form 
of parks, concert halls, and pillared city halls. 

Trenton is an archetypal small industrial city. Famous for its role in 
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the American Revolution, its industrial history began in the 1840s with 
small pottery manufactories, as they were called, and an early iron mill 
that made rails for the region’s growing number of railroads. As the 
century progressed, both industries grew. The presence of Peter Cooper’s 
ironworks brought a German immigrant named John Roebling to Tren- 
ton, where he established his own factory for the construction of steel 
cables; by late in the nineteenth century, over seventy ceramics factories 
and workshops had been established, from Lenox, makers of fine china, 
to the predecessors of the Crane and American Standard makers of 
sanitary porcelain. Other industrial products of the city included rubber 
tires, canned foods, and one of the sportiest of the early automobiles, 
the Mercer Runabout. The city’s population grew from 6,000 in 1850 to 
73,000 by the turn of the century and nearly 120,000 by 1920, including 
thousands of immigrants, mostly from Italy and Poland. 

As was true of far larger cities, as Trenton grew, it took on the trap- 
pings of prosperity. In 1891, Frederick Olmsted’s Cadwalader Park 
opened to the public, while in 1907, a new Beaux Arts city hall with an 
imposing marble-pillared facade was dedicated. The city’s sense of itself 
as first and foremost an industrial city was reflected in the decoration 
of the new council chambers, which featured a large mural by Everett 
Shinn, a prominent member of the Ashcan School of American art- 
ists. In two vivid panels, it depicts the fiery interiors of the city’s iconic 
industries, the Maddock ceramics factory on the right, and the Roebling 
steel cable plant on the left, both all but dripping with the sweat and the 
exertion of Shinn’s muscular workingmen. About the same time, the 
local Chamber of Commerce held a competition to coin a new slogan 
to epitomize the city; the winning entry, “Trenton Makes—the World 
Takes,” was mounted in 1911 on a bridge across the Delaware River. 
‘The same sign, albeit in a new digital version, still heralds one’s arrival in 
Trenton by train from Philadelphia and Washington. 

As Robert Beauregard writes, “the first two decades of the twentieth 
century, and the latter decades of the nineteenth occupy a privileged 
position in American urban history.”"' It was not to last. Although it 
is customary to think of the decline of American cities as beginning 
after the end of World War II, the first signs of decline were visible as 
early as the 1920s. One intimation was the growth of the suburbs, as the 
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nation’s transportation systems began to shift from rails and water to a 
new system based on the car and the truck, the road and the highway. 
The number of private cars in the United States more than doubled 
between 1920 and 1925; by 1925, there were over 17 million cars and 2.5 
million trucks on the country’s increasingly congested roads, and half of 
all American households owned a car. 

With little fanfare, suburbs began to grow. Earlier streetcar suburbs 
had remained small, limited to chains of villages along the spokes estab- 
lished by commuter railroads and streetcar lines; now, suburbs could be 
built anywhere, and they began to fill in the spaces between the spokes, 
ringing the now largely built-up city with what gradually became a wall 
of separate towns, villages, and cities locking central cities into their 
pre-1920s boundaries. While most cities continued to grow during 
the 1920s, their growth rates were slowing, especially after the drastic 
restrictions on immigration that went into effect after 1924. 

Industry was beginning to disperse as well. St. Louis was the nation’s 
leading shoe manufacturer, but during the course of the 1920s, as Teaford 
explains, “St. Louis shoe moguls were shifting much of their produc- 
tion to plants in impoverished small towns scattered through southern 
Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Arkansas. [...] Corporate 
headquarters would remain in St. Louis and the other heartland hubs, 
but the corporations’ factories would depart.””” With water power no 
longer needed to fuel industry, many of Lowell’s famous textile mills 
decamped to the South during the 1920s. The city saw its population 
shrink by over 10 percent during the decade. Although Lowell has been 
growing again since the 1980s, it has yet to completely regain the pop- 
ulation it had in 1920. 

‘The increasingly footloose nature of American industry reflected 
changes in the structure of the urban economy in ways that marked the 
beginning of the end for what historian John Cumbler has called “civic 
capitalism,” or the interconnected network of locally based entrepre- 
neurs and capitalists who were part of the fabric of each industrial city, 
and who saw their fortunes intertwined with those of their communi- 
ties.'’ As Douglas Rae writes about New Haven, “Beginning even before 
1920, a great many local firms, including the largest and most productive, 
would be drawn out of the local fabric by increasingly muscular and 
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invasive national corporations, .. . headquartered far from the city, and 
thus escap[ing] the control of locally rooted managers and owners.”"* 
While civic capitalism was paternalistic, and often exploitative, it was 
also linked to the community, not only through companies’ contributions 
to their city’s physical and social well-being, but also in their economic 
calculus, which balanced hard economics with local loyalty. Hard eco- 
nomics was on the rise, and local loyalty less and less relevant. 
Although these changes were noticed by acute observers in the 1920s, 
they did not prompt widespread concern. Lowell was an exception. Most 
cities were still growing, and most had yet to see any significant indus- 
trial exodus. Although more and more people were living in the suburbs, 
their numbers were modest compared to what was to come later, and 
the great majority of each region’s population still lived in the central 
city. Suburbanites may have lived outside the city, but they still came 
downtown to work, to shop, or go to the movies. With automobiles now 
crowding the streets and new skyscrapers like Cleveland’s iconic Termi- 
nal Tower going up, cities seemed livelier and more dynamic than ever. 
‘The next fifteen years, though, were a roller-coaster ride for America’s 
industrial cities. The Great Depression devastated the cities. As early 
as July 1930, one-third of Detroit’s auto jobs had disappeared, leav- 
ing 150,000 workers idle. Factories were closed, banks collapsed, and 
homebuilding nearly ground to a halt. By 1933, half of Cleveland’s total 
workforce was unemployed; as a local newspaperman wrote, “Threadbare 
citizens daily trooped into newspaper offices, without a dime to buy a 
sandwich, looking for handouts. The welfare offices were swamped, and 
unable to furnish emergency relief.” As late as 1936, 143,960 people, 
or one out of every four Buffalo residents, lived on relief or make-work." 
While New Deal programs had begun to alleviate the effects of the 
Depression by the late 1930s, it was World War II that reversed the 
downward spiral, though just briefly. Factories that had been idled came 
back to life. Detroit’s auto industry was retooled to make tanks and 
airplanes, and the city came to be known as the “arsenal of democracy”; 
author Hal Borland wrote in 1941 that “this mammoth mass-production 
machine has a wholly new tempo, a grim new purpose. Smoke rises from 
a thousand stacks. [...] Detroit is busier than it has been for years, and 
the wheels are speeding up.”” Hundreds of thousands of whites from 
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Appalachia and African Americans from the Deep South flocked to 
the city; with little new housing being built, they crowded into existing 
houses and apartments, built shantytowns, and camped out in city parks. 

‘The thirties and forties were also years of extraordinary turmoil and 
social change in America’s industrial cities. The 1930s saw the rise of the 
industrial union through a wave of strikes that often prompted violent 
responses; the 1937 sit-down strike against General Motors turned the 
city of Flint, Michigan, into an armed camp, “with more than 4,000 
national guards . . . including cavalry and machine-gun corps.”’* After 
many such labor battles, unions like the Steelworkers and the United 
Automobile Workers had firmly inserted themselves into the Ameri- 
can economy. By 1943, the UAW had become the largest union in the 
United States, and by 1949 its membership exceeded 1 million workers. 

Violent conflict often also marked the mass migration of African 
Americans, drawn by the work to be found in the cities and the decline 
of traditional Southern agriculture. Racial conflict had been a recurrent 
theme ever since large-scale black migration began during the years 
of World War I and immediately after, when the Ku Klux Klan found 
fertile soil in many Northern cities. Tensions simmered in many cities 
during the 1930s and 1940s, overflowing in Detroit in 1943, when a 
fight that began in the city’s Olmsted-designed Belle Isle Park triggered 
three days of violence, leaving thirty-four dead and hundreds injured. It 
was both the culmination of decades of conflict and a harbinger of what 
was to come in the 1960s. 

As World War II ended and the troops came home, it was not unusual 
to expect that life and work in the cities would return to normal, which 
for many people meant life as it had been during the years before the 
war and the Depression. And so it appeared, at least for a while. Even 
though, in hindsight, the evidence of urban decline was visible almost 
from the end of the war, the late 1940s and the 1950s were not bad years 
for most industrial cities. Factories quickly retooled for domestic mar- 
kets, and by 1948, America’s carmakers produced over 5 million vehicles, 
nearly 4 million of them passenger cars. Steelmaking in Pittsburgh was 
bigger than ever. The Jones & Laughlin Company embarked on a mas- 
sive expansion of their flagship plant to meet postwar demand, while 
conversion of plants from coal to natural gas was making the city’s air 
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cleaner than it had been for a long time. Pittsburgh’s notorious pea-soup 
fogs were becoming a thing of the past. While the number of factory jobs 
in cities like Pittsburgh and Cleveland fell off from their World War II 
levels, there were still more people working in those cities’ factories in 
1958 than in 1939. And for the most part, they were doing well; as Ray 
Suarez puts it, “after World War II, the bosses were making so much 
money that even the workers were in for a taste. Everybody was working, 
in folk memory and in fact.”” 

Housing production picked back up. From the end of the war to 
1960, nearly 100,000 new homes and apartments were built in Detroit 
and even more in Philadelphia. Home ownership took off in the central 
cities, not just the suburbs. From 1940 to 1960, the homeownership rate 
in Detroit went from 39 to 58 percent, in Philadelphia from 39 to 62 
percent, and in Akron from 49 to 67 percent. In 1960, nearly three out of 
four families in Flint, mostly headed by men working in the GM plants, 
owned their own homes, 15,000 of which were newly built in the 1950s. 

Neighborhoods seemed largely unchanged from prewar days, and if 
different, often for the better. In 1960, almost half of all the households 
in Dayton and Youngstown were married couples raising children (com- 
pared to 8 percent today), and most of the rest were married couples 
who had either not yet had their first child, or just seen their youngest 
leave the nest. To hear from Suarez again, “the teeming ethnic ghettos 
of the early century had given way to a more comfortable life, with reli- 
gious and ethnicity, race and class still used as organizing principles for 
the neighborhood. The rough edges of the immigrant ‘greenhorns’ were 
worn smooth, and a confident younger generation now entered a fuller, 
richer American life.””° 

It is easy to romanticize the cities of the 1950s, and Suarez, along with 
some others who have written about those years, sometimes fall into that 
trap despite their best efforts. Large parts of the cities were shabby places 
that had been starved of investment since the 1920s. Most cities were 
still segregated like St. Louis, where the “Delmar divide,” the unwritten 
law that no African American could live south of Delmar Boulevard, was 
violated at peril to life and limb. Yet a strong case can be made that, taken 
as a whole, the 1950s were the best years America’s industrial cities had 
ever seen. If the era lacked the raw energy and dynamism of the turn of 
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the century years, it more than made up for it in the far greater quality 
of life it offered the majority of its residents. Working conditions were 
far better, and thanks in large part to the growth of unions, wages were 
higher. Most families now owned their own homes, and doubling up, or 
taking in boarders to make ends meet, were things of the past. 

Yet these thriving cities were dancing on the edge of the abyss, and 
the signs were there for those who looked closely. The prosperity of 
the cities reflected the growing prosperity of the nation, masking the 
reality that their share of the pie had begun to shrink. For all the new 
houses being built, the cities were drawing few new residents. The 1950 
Census marked the population high-water mark for most of America’s 
industrial cities. While some cities continued to grow or, like Chicago 
and Cleveland, experienced only modest losses during the 1950s, others 
saw their population plummet. Milwaukee lost 130,000 people, or 15 
percent of its 1950 population, while Pittsburgh and St. Louis each saw 
their population drop by more than 10 percent. 

‘The nation’s energy had begun to shift irrevocably from the cities 
to the suburbs and from the old Northeast/Midwest to the Sunbelt. 
During the 1950s, Houston added 340,000 people, San Diego 240,000, 
and Phoenix quadrupled its population, with 33,000 new arrivals each 
year. The 1950s also saw suburban populations begin to outstrip central 
cities. Up to 1920, central cities typically contained three-quarters or 
more of their immediate region’s population. The ratio began to shift 
gradually downward during the 1920s and 1930s, as landlocked cities 
started to run out of room to grow, but they continued to hold the major- 
ity of their regions’ populations. The 1950s, though, were the watershed. 
For the first time, suburbanites outnumbered central-city residents. 

Once the shift had begun, it accelerated. By 1970, cities like Detroit 
or Trenton each contained little more than one-third of their regions’ 
populations. Oakland and Macomb counties, the Detroit area’s two out- 
lying counties, had a combined population of less than 130,000 in 1920. 
‘That number grew to 580,000 by 1950, but nearly tripled again to over 
1.5 million by 1970. Central cities were becoming less and less central. 

Many people were aware of what was going on. With New Deal 
models in mind, the federal urban renewal program, Title I of the 1949 
Housing Act, was created to help older cities not only remove slum 
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conditions, but sustain their competitive position as more and more 
jobs and businesses moved to their growing suburbs. The urban renewal 
program awarded large federal grants to cities to acquire and demolish 
properties; reconfigure blocks, entire neighborhoods, or downtowns; and 
market the land to developers to put up new homes, office buildings, and 
commercial centers. While the initial impetus for urban renewal may 
have been to eliminate blighted areas and improve housing conditions, 
in the course of the 1950s the thrust of the program shifted, and became 
increasingly aimed at helping cities hold on to their middle-class popu- 
lations and arrest the decline of their downtowns. 

While the principle behind urban renewal reflected a mélange of 
influences, from the Radiant City ideas of Le Corbusier to the vision 
of an automobile-oriented future famously presented by General 
Motors at the 1939 World’s Fair, it was a straightforward one: cities 
were obsolete. Despite the occasional grand boulevard and the clus- 
ters of ornate 1920s skyscrapers, the typical urban downtown was still 
a crowded collection of smaller buildings, mostly with ground-floor 
stores and offices above, sitting cheek by jowl on small lots and mostly 
on narrow streets. In a future where everyone would drive their cars to 
and from large, freestanding buildings, those crowded cities, with their 
antiquated infrastructure, needed to modernize to survive. Lots had to 
be assembled and consolidated into “buildable” development parcels, 
streets needed to be widened and realigned to allow traffic to move 
faster, parking garages needed to be built, and above all, the disorder 
of cities that had grown through accretion since the mid-nineteenth 
century needed to be replaced with an urban form deemed more appro- 
priate for the modern world. 

It was a plausible theory, but it turned out to be a bad one. The funda- 
mental premise that assembly and clearance of large development sites 
was the key to urban revitalization was fatally flawed; as Jon Teaford 
wrote, “it taught America what zof to do in the future.””! It was an 
expensive and painful lesson. Over 600,000 families, mostly poor and 
many African American, were displaced, often disrupting or destroying 
neighborhoods that had existed for decades, even centuries, and leaving 
a lasting residue of anger and resentment.” Less heralded, but perhaps 
even more destructive, was the simultaneous construction of hundreds 
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of miles of interstate highways cutting through the hearts of America’s 
older cities; in contrast to urban renewal, which at least left some his- 
toric buildings standing, highway construction destroyed everything in 
its path, leaving a legacy of fragmented, crippled neighborhoods and 
downtowns, and new barriers between the survivors. 

While the allure of urban renewal had begun to wane by the mid- 
1960s, the riots that erupted in city after city during those years prompted 
greater awareness of the intensity of the urban crisis, which led to a host 
of new federal initiatives. Between 1965 and 1977, the cities were the 
beneficiaries of more separate federal urban initiatives—the war on pov- 
erty, revenue sharing, the Model Cities program, Urban Development 
Action Grants (UDAG), and Community Development Block Grants 
(CDBG), along with housing programs such as Section 235, Section 
236, and Section 8—than before or since. In addition to initiatives that 
explicitly targeted urban conditions, these years saw a vast expansion of 
other programs, most notably increases in health and welfare benefits, 
but also rising federal spending for job training, transportation, com- 
munity health centers, and education, all directly or indirectly affecting 
urban America. The mid-1970s were the high-water mark in federal 
urban spending. 

They may also have been the low point in American urban history. 
‘These were the years when the phrase “the urban crisis” became part of 
the American vocabulary. When one thinks about the excitement that 
people today feel about American cities, it may be difficult to believe 
how gloomy, even despairing, most people’s feelings about cities were 
forty or fifty years ago, when a “pervasive sense” existed, as one writer put 
it, “that cities in America were no longer vital places,”*? and prominent 
urban advocate Paul Ylvisaker could comment ruefully that “you don't 
rate as an expert on the city unless you foresee its doom.””* In 1971, social 
critic Stewart Alsop, in a Newsweek column with the foreboding title 
“The Cities Are Finished,” informed his readers that “the cities may be 
finished because they have become unlivable; that the net population of 
cities will continue to fall, ...and that the cities will come to resemble 
reservations for the poor and the blacks surrounded by heavily guarded 
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middle-class suburbs,”” quoting New Orleans Mayor Moon Landrieu 


that“. . . the cities are going down the tubes.””° 
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Older industrial city populations continued to hemorrhage as more 
and more families fled for the suburbs or the Sunbelt. In the wake of 
the riots, white flight became a flood. Detroit’s population dropped by 
169,000, St. Louis’s by 128,000, and Cleveland’s by 126,000 during the 
1970s. For the first time in the nation’s history, thousands of homes and 
apartment buildings were abandoned in the hearts of American cities, 
from the burning tenements of the South Bronx that prompted Howard 
Cosell’s famous although perhaps apocryphal cry from Yankee Stadium 
during the 1977 World Series, “Ladies and gentlemen, the Bronx is 
burning!””’ to the row houses of North Philadelphia and the workers’ 
bungalows of Detroit. 

Smaller cities were particularly hard-hit. East St. Louis, Illinois, 
across the Mississippi from St. Louis, Missouri, lost 20 percent of its 
population during the 1970s; in 1981, a reporter could describe “streets 
steeped in dilapidation, the abandonment distorted and magnified by 
open lots where houses have been demolished or are burnt-out shells.” 
By 1985, all five of Gary, Indiana’s, department stores had closed; four 
were boarded-up hulks, while the fifth had been converted into the 
county’s department of public welfare.”* 

The 1970s were also the decade when the factories closed. In 
Youngstown, September 19, 1977 is still remembered as “black Mon- 
day,” the day Youngstown Sheet & Tube abruptly shut down its plant 
and furloughed 5,000 workers. Youngstown civic leaders put an ad in the 
Washington Post begging for President Carter’s help to “keep self-help 
alive there and in the rest of Ohio,” while others looked for scapegoats, 
one worker saying “the dirty Japs . . . killed my father in World War II, 
and are now taking food from my kid’s table.””’ It was to no avail. Of 
the 25,000 factory jobs in Youngstown in 1954, only 5,000 were left by 
1982. The heartland’s industries—steel, cars, heavy machinery, tires, and 
more—were cutting back or disappearing in the face of obsolescence and 
global competition. By the end of the decade, most of the major indus- 
trial cities had lost nine out of ten of their factory jobs, as we can see in 
figure 1-2. Although jobs in retail trade and services were growing, it was 
not the same thing. The jobs that were gone were those that had defined 
these cities and created not only a strong blue-collar middle class but an 
entire culture. Their loss is still felt over forty years later. 
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Figure 1-2 Vanishing factories: manufacturing jobs in major cities in 
1947 and 2012. (Source: US Census of Manufacturers) 


The 1980s and 1990s saw a dramatic shift in thinking in America’s 
increasingly postindustrial cities. As reflected in Youngstown's civic lead- 
ers’ futile appeal, throughout the 1970s cities continued to look to the 
federal government for help, although as the decade went on, the first 
rumblings of federal disengagement could be heard. Even before the 
Reagan Administration had begun to disassemble the nation’s urban 
programs, the federal government under Jimmy Carter had signaled a 
reappraisal of the federal role; reflecting their loss of hope for the cities’ 
future, the President’s Commission on a National Agenda for the Eight- 
ies in 1979 called for “a long-term reorientation of federal urban policy” 
away from “place-oriented, spatially sensitive national urban policies” 
to “more people-oriented, spatially neutral, national social and economic 
policies” (emphasis added), admitting that this could have “traumatic 
consequences for a score of our struggling largest and oldest cities.” In 
the 1980s, the federal government largely abandoned any pretense of 
pursuing urban policies, or showing any particular concern for the con- 
tinued distress of the nation’s older cities. Cities started to realize that 
they were on their own. 

As both the message from Washington and the loss of their flagship 
industries sank home, cities began to rethink their prospects and the 
implications of an overtly postindustrial future in which they would 
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be increasingly at the mercy of a shifting marketplace. As often as not, 
the response was to rebrand the city as an entertainment destination, 
and, as Kevin Gotham writes, devote “enormous public resources to 
the construction of large entertainment projects, including professional 
sports stadiums, convention centers, museums, redeveloped riverfronts, 
festival malls, and casinos and other gaming facilities.”*° Along with this 
grew a proliferation of public incentives for private firms and developers, 
including tax abatements, tax increment financing, industrial revenue 
bonds, and business improvement districts. All of this activity, coupled 
with the availability of inexpensive capital and favorable depreciation 
schedules, fostered something of a building boom in urban downtowns 
in the 1980s, belying the reality that little had fundamentally changed 
to justify the boom in either social or economic terms. 

While the overall trajectory of the industrial cities continued to be 
downward, there were a few hopeful signs. While populations continued 
to decline, the rate of decline was slowing down, and a handful of cities, 
most notably Boston, even began to regain lost population. Here and 
there, a major public—private investment took off and began to spin off 
economic activity, as happened at Baltimore’s Inner Harbor. The Har- 
borplace “festival marketplace,” as its developer James Rouse called it, 
opened its doors in 1980, and in 1981 attracted more visitors than Walt 
Disney World.*! It was followed by a Hyatt Hotel, the beneficiary of 
public financing, and the National Aquarium, funded with a compli- 
cated package of federal, state, and philanthropic dollars. 

At the same time, small numbers of so-called urban pioneers began to 
transform dilapidated urban neighborhoods like Baltimore’s Otterbein 
or Philadelphia’s Spring Garden into enclaves of beautifully restored row 
houses. Elsewhere in these same cities, newly minted community devel- 
opment corporations took on the daunting project of reviving struggling 
low-income neighborhoods, not through an influx of urban pioneers but 
with and through the people who already lived there. 

The proliferation of high-profile public-private projects during 
the 1980s, along with a handful of widely publicized success stories, 
obscured the reality of continued decline. The failures of Rouse’s other 
“festival marketplaces,” such as Toledo's Portside, got less attention than 
Baltimore’s success. Heralded upon its opening in 1984 as the savior of 
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Toledo’s downtown, by 1990 Portside’s “main entrance . . . reek[ed] of 
urine ...and the decorative water fountains [were] dry and filled with 
trash.”*’ Later that year, it closed its doors for good. 

‘The cities’ decline was exacerbated by the arrival of the crack cocaine 
epidemic. Crime continued to rise through the 1980s, peaking in most 
cities in the mid-nineties, and only then beginning to decline to today’s 
low levels. Despite the pockets of revival, and scattered cases of “the 
return to the cities,” throughout the 1990s central-city populations 
continued to become poorer relative to their suburbs and to the nation 
as a whole. 

Even though revival in America’s postindustrial cities during the 
1980s and 1990s was modest and was far outweighed by continuing 
decline, the trends that were to lead to dramatic change in the new mil- 
lennium were starting to emerge. When Richard Florida published his 
influential The Rise of the Creative Class in 2002, talented young people 
were already flocking to cities like Austin, Seattle, and San Francisco. 
Florida describes how one gifted Pitt graduate responded to his ques- 
tion about why he was leaving Pittsburgh for Austin: “There are lots of 
young people, he explained, and a tremendous amount to do, a thriving 
music scene, ethnic and cultural diversity, fabulous outdoor recreation, 
and great night life.”*? In 2000, that graduate did not see staying in 
Pittsburgh as an option comparable to Austin; today that may no longer 
be the case. 

‘The transformation of America’s industrial cities is not just about 
what has been aptly called the “March of the Millennials.” Over the 
past two decades, the United States has seen dramatic changes in demo- 
graphic patterns, consumer preferences, immigration, and the economy, 
all of which have affected cities in different ways. Cities like Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, and St. Louis are very different places today—for good or for 
ill—than they were only fifteen or twenty years ago. In certain respects, 
one can reasonably say that these cities have risen from the ashes of 
decades of neglect, disinvestment, abandonment, and impoverishment. 
In others, though, they continue to struggle. Poverty, distress, and aban- 
donment remain very much part of today’s urban reality. 

Two fundamental transformations, though, have taken place in 
America’s once-industrial cities: a demographic transformation, largely 
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driven by millennial in-migration; and an economic transformation 
from manufacturing to a new economy based on higher education and 
health care, the so-called eds and meds sector. In the next two chapters 
we will see how both are fueled by a unique juxtaposition of national 
change and embedded local assets, which, at least in some cities, had 
been there all along. 
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Chapter 2 


Millennials, Immigrants, and the 


Shrinking Middle Class 


ax’s Taphouse on South Broadway in Baltimore’s Fells Point 
neighborhood is a local landmark. It claims “Maryland’s 
largest selection of draught beers, 103 rotating taps, five cask 
beer engines, more than 1,200 bottled beers, as well as amazing food.” 
It is only one of over a hundred restaurants, taverns, and nightspots in 
this historic neighborhood east of Baltimore’s Inner Harbor to which 
thousands of people throng nightly, eating, drinking, and simply hanging 
out on the cobblestoned streets and along the nearby waterfront. Off 
Broadway and Thames Street, the neighborhood’s two principal streets, 
the side streets glisten with beautifully restored row houses, where a tiny 
two-bedroom row house with a postage-stamp backyard on a narrow, 
treeless alley was recently listed for $375,000.’ Not long before writing 
this, I was talking to a friend, now in her sixties, who been born in Fells 
Point. When she was a little girl in the 1960s, the family moved out 
because “it had become too dangerous,” her father told her. Today, almost 
half of Fells Point’s population is between twenty-five and thirty-four 
years old. 
Every large city in America can tell a similar story. At the dawn of 
the twentieth century, Washington Avenue was St. Louis’s garment 
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district, lined with block after block of majestic five- and six-story 
buildings where people made clothing, shoes, and hats for the entire 
Midwest. After World War II, these factories began to close, and by the 
1980s the avenue was all but deserted. Today, much like Fells Point, it 
is packed with bars, cantinas, hookah parlors, and more, drawing not 
only the thousands who live in the lofts and apartments that have been 
carved out of the old garment factories but still more thousands from 
all over the city and the region. Some call it St. Louis’s loft district, 
others its entertainment district, but either way, it has come vividly 
back to life. 

Areas like Fells Point and Washington Avenue are just the most 
visible face of the astonishing transformations that are taking place in 
America’s cities. Neighborhoods are changing—often faster than their 
residents, neighborhood associations, or city governments can deal with. 
While Fells Point may be a playground for affluent millennials, only a 
little more than a mile east lies Highlandtown, a neighborhood being 
remade by Latino immigrants. Much the same thing is happening in 
Southwest Detroit in an area known as Mexicantown, where Mexican 
immigrants have transformed a stretch of that gritty city’s landscape 
to a place where thousands come from throughout the region for the 
neighborhood’s restaurants and stores. A community leader I spoke to 
had a simple explanation: “We’re all from Jalisco,” he said, “and people 
from Jalisco are Mexico’s entrepreneurs.” 

This is not the whole story, of course. The neighborhoods that are 
being transformed in this way are only part, and often a small part, of 
Detroit, Baltimore, or St. Louis. Walk not too many blocks north of 
Washington Avenue, and you find yourself in an utterly different world, 
a lunar landscape of scattered houses, many of them empty, acres of 
vacant land where houses, long-since demolished, once stood, includ- 
ing the site of the infamous Pruitt-Igoe housing project, now gradually 
reverting to woodlands like those that covered the site before the first 
French settlers arrived in 1765. Other neighborhoods in St. Louis or 
Baltimore that still look and feel like respectable neighborhoods are 
falling apart, hit by foreclosures, poverty, and rising crime, as vacant, 
abandoned houses—once unthinkable—start to appear on streets with 
well-maintained homes and front yards. 
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‘The transformation of America’s urban neighborhoods, like any major 
social phenomenon, is being driven by many different forces. Perhaps 
the most significant, though, are the changes to the makeup of Amer- 
ica’s population and where and how people want to live. We are a very 
different country from what we were in the 1960s, when the decline of 
the cities became part of the national consciousness; we are even a very 
different country from what we were as recently as the end of the last 
millennium. To understand what is happening in our cities, we need to 
understand how we have changed as a nation over these years. 

It is hard to believe how different the United States was in 1960 
compared to what it is today. Two-thirds of all the houses and apart- 
ments in the country had a married couple living in them, and most 
of those couples were raising children. If you were a child, you were 
almost certain to be living with both of your parents; over 90 percent of 
all the households with children in the United States were headed by 
married couples. If you weren't in a married couple, you were probably 
a single person living by yourself in an apartment, a rental room, or a 
single-room-occupancy hotel. Eighty-nine percent of the population 
were classified as “white,” and barely 5 percent of the country’s popula- 
tion had been born outside the United States. There were so few Latino 
immigrants from countries other than Mexico that the Census Bureau 
didn't even bother to distinguish them by country, lumping them into a 
single “Other Americas” category. 

As figure 2-1 shows, the picture today is very different. Although the 
number of households in the United States has doubled since 1960, the 
number of married couples with children has actually gone down; there 
are 2.4 million fewer such families in the United States today than in 
1990, and they make up only 19 percent of American households, and a 
much, much smaller share of urban households—only 9 percent of Pitts- 
burgh’s and 7 percent of Cleveland’s households. One-third of childrear- 
ing families are single-parent families, mostly headed by women. The 
number of people living by themselves has increased by nearly 20 mil- 
lion, and there are 7.5 million “non-family households,” which includes 
people sharing homes, straight and gay unmarried couples, and the like, 
a category that didn’t even exist in the 1960 Census. Our foreign-born 
population has gone from less than 10 million to 42 million people, of 
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Figure 2-1 Change in the number of households by household type 1960 
to 2015. (Source: US Census Bureau) 


whom half are from Latin America. The “non-Latino white” population 
share has steadily declined, and today makes up only 64 percent of the 
nation’s population. 

In 1960, despite the G.I. Bill and the growth of higher education, 
there were only 2.5 million people aged twenty-five to thirty-four with 
four years of college under their belts, or about 1.5 percent of the popu- 
lation. By 2014, their numbers—members of the millennial generation, 
born between 1980 and 1990—had increased to 14.5 million, or about 
4.5 percent of the United States population. 

At the same time, the middle class has steadily shrunk, or, as some 
writers have put it, has been “hollowed out.” If we define middle-income 
households as those earning between 75 percent and 150 percent of 
the national median income—which translates roughly to $40,000 to 
$80,000 today—their share of all American households has dropped 
from 43 percent in 1970 to 25 percent in 2014. We have many more 
affluent households, most of them headed by people with college 
degrees, and far more struggling, lower-income households, most with 
less formal education. While, fifty years ago, having a college degree gave 
young people a modest 24 percent boost in income compared to their 
high-school-graduate peers, the gap has widened to 72 percent today, as 
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more and more of the good, well-paying jobs for people without college 
degrees have dried up.’ Even though some people may not think so, 
having a college degree matters a lot in twenty-first-century America. 
Having a college degree may not be a ticket to success, but success is 
almost impossible today without one. 

Paralleling the loss of millions of middle-class households is a related 
phenomenon which researchers have dubbed “economic sorting” or the 
growing tendency of people to sort themselves economically. In other 
words, there used to be a lot more neighborhoods where low-, middle-, 
and upper-income families were mixed together; today there are a lot 
fewer of those, and more and more that are either mainly poor or mainly 
affluent. Scholars Sean Reardon and Kendra Bischoff have studied this 
trend in detail; looking at 117 large and medium-sized metropolitan 
areas, they found that between 1970 and 2009, the percentage of fami- 
lies living in “middle-income” neighborhoods, where the neighborhood 
median income was 80 to 125 percent of the metro median, dropped 
from 65 percent to 44 percent. The number of families living in “poor” 
neighborhoods, where the neighborhood median income was two- 
thirds or less of the metro median, more than doubled, growing from 8 
to 17 percent.’ 

All of this is very interesting, to be sure, especially for numbers wonks 
like me, but what does it mean for the cities? Each of the factors I’ve 
mentioned has a major impact on the trends in American cities. Let’s 
start with the people who fill Max’s Taphouse and its equivalents in 
other American cities every weekend. 

It’s become something of a cliché to say that the millennial genera- 
tion is flocking to the cities, but it’s true just the same. It’s been written 
about enough that some writers have tried to debunk the idea, but they 
miss the point; it’s not a// millennials that are drawn to cities, just the 
roughly one-third of them with the college degrees, the tech skills, the 
earning power, and the yen for an urban environment—or a really cool 
taproom. They are changing the cities in ways small and large. I call them 
the Young Grads. 

It’s not as if young people haven't been drawn to cities before; the 
story of the young person who leaves his village to seek fame and for- 
tune in the big city goes back hundreds if not thousands of years. Even 
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as American cities declined after World War IJ, there has always been 
some contrary motion. A book entitled Back to the City, published in 
1980, described the 1970s trend of “young, middle-class professionals 
. .. buying homes in those lower-income urban neighborhoods that 
contain structurally sound or attractive housing.”* I know a lot about 
this trend because I was part of it, a newly remarried thirty-something 
professional who bought a barely habitable row house in Philadelphia’s 
then-borderline Fairmount neighborhood in the late 1970s. 

We were “urban pioneers,” term that suggests both how exciting the 
phenomenon was in some respects, but also how marginal it was in oth- 
ers. We plugged into a network of like-minded pioneers, through whom 
we found out which plumbers were reliable and which were not, learned 
about the man who refinished floors and made a paste out of the sawdust 
to fill the cracks, and met the man who rebuilt our marble fireplaces so 
beautifully that one would never guess that, when we bought the house, 
we found the smashed fragments in a cardboard box. We had to drive 
five miles to the suburbs to buy groceries, but we had Fairmount Park 
on our doorstep, and lots of hot new restaurants in Center City like the 
Commissary and Astral Plane. 

In retrospect, though, the effects of the “back to the city” movement 
of the 1970s and 1980s were quite modest; outside of a handful of outlier 
cities like Boston, it had little effect on American cities’ overall trajectory. 
Here and there an urban neighborhood was dramatically transformed or 
gentrified—a term that came into vogue during the 1970s—and stayed 
that way. Spring Garden, which was closer to Center City than Fair- 
mount, and had truly magnificent houses, became an upscale neigh- 
borhood during those years, and has never looked back. Many more, 
including Fairmount, languished for decades. 

For most cities, the urban pioneering of the 1970s was a blip, not 
a trend. The house we bought in the late seventies steadily lost value 
relative to inflation over the next twenty years. By then we'd moved and 
rented the house out. Around 2000, Fairmount started to change rap- 
idly; the value of our house more than doubled from 2000 to 2003, and 
we sold, to a young single lawyer. By that point, moving to the city was 
no longer a quirk of a small atypical minority. It had become a normal 
thing, a pattern that began in magnet cities like Seattle or Washington, 
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DC, and then spread to the legacy cities. Every year since 2010, 4,000 or 
more Young Grads have moved into Baltimore, and 3,000 or more into 
Pittsburgh. By 2014, more than one in nine Pittsburghers were Young 
Grads, nearly three times the national average. As figure 2-2 shows, 
this is a growing trend—little or nothing in the 1990s, a lot more in the 
2000s, and still more since 2010. 
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Figure 2-2 The Young Grads move to the cities: average annual increase 
in college-educated population, ages 25-34. (Source: US Census Bureau) 


What is going on? In a nutshell, the pull of urban living for today’s 
educated young people is far greater than at any time in the recent past. To 
understand why, we must look both at the cities and at the Young Grads 
themselves. America’s legacy cities have changed a lot since they were 
gritty centers of industry. As urban economies have shifted from manu- 
facturing toward health care and higher education, they have also become, 
in sociologist Terry Nichols Clark’s phrase, “entertainment machines.” 
We will discuss this phenomenon in detail in the next chapter. 

Another important factor is that cities in the last twenty years have 
become much safer places. Most of America’s older cities were fairly 
dangerous places in the 1990s, only to see crime drop sharply over the 
ensuing decades. New York City’s story is famous, but many other cities 
saw similar trends; between 1995 and 2005, the FBI crime index—a 
composite of the most serious violent and property crimes—dropped 
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by a quarter in St. Louis and Philadelphia, and by over 50 percent in 
Baltimore and Washington. Not only are cities, or at least those parts 
where Young Grads gather, safer, but the word has gotten out: people 
with no particular sensitivity to the nuances of urban life feel safer in 
cities. While in the 1990s many people were wary of walking through 
Washington’s DuPont Circle after dark, ten years later it had become a 
millennial playground, thronged with young people comfortably hang- 
ing out well into the night. 

When we look at the recent Young Grad in-migration, it is impos- 
sible to tell precisely how much credit is due to the ways the cities have 
changed, and how much to the ways attitudes and preferences have 
changed from one generation to the next. There’s compelling evidence, 
however, that both play a part. The generation that has reached adult- 
hood in the last ten or fifteen years does seem to have a different attitude 
toward cities and urban living than its predecessors. A host of recent sur- 
veys have found that people in their twenties and thirties are more likely 
to prefer cities as a place to live, would like to do without a car, and tend 
to seek out places with diverse people and cultures; as one 2016 study put 
it: “‘Location, location, location for this generation means being close 
to an urban core so that millennials can easily get to work, amenities, 
and transit. Studies show a new fondness for living near service ameni- 
ties like music venues, theaters, bars, gyms, etc.”” Not only are there far 
more Young Grads than ever before, but they are deferring marriage and 
childrearing longer than previous generations, which means that more of 
them are single or in the sort of informal relationships that go well with 
being part of a lively urban social scene. 

Some media pundits would have one believe that the urban revival 
is just as much about empty-nesters and retiring baby boomers as it is 
about millennials, but the numbers don’t bear them out. It’s not com- 
pletely untrue. The number of well-educated, affluent empty-nesters and 
baby boomers living in the cities is growing. But that growth has to be 
seen in proportion. Their numbers are growing less because boomers and 
empty-nesters are flocking to the cities, than because their numbers are 
increasing so fast overall—their numbers are rising almost everywhere. 

Starting in the 1960s, a lot more people in the United States began 
going to college. As a result, between 2000 and 2014, the number of 
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people over sixty-five with college degrees in the United States more 
than doubled, as the big cohort of 1960s and 1970s college graduates 
moved through their life cycle. Their numbers increased almost every- 
where. The fact is, though, that relative to that age group’ growth in the 
population as a whole, older American cities—even the most successful 
in terms of drawing Young Grads—are still lagging. 

Washington, DC, is seeing an influx of college graduates in their 
late thirties and early forties along with the younger people who have 
changed the character of that city. So is Baltimore, although to a lesser 
extent. Both cases may be in part an echo effect from the migration of 
Young Grads in the previous decade, but may also reflect a greater readi- 
ness of some affluent, well-educated people to stay and raise their family 
in the city. Neither of these cities, though, are seeing as much growth 
among older adults. Yes, there are empty-nesters and baby boomers who 
are moving to the cities, but their numbers are still modest compared to 
those who are moving elsewhere, or simply staying put. They are con- 
tributing to urban revival, but not driving it. 

The second big demographic change in cities, though, is not about 
growth, but about decline—specifically, the loss of the population that 
historically defined the American middle class and the American urban 
neighborhood: the childrearing married couple. In our postmodern era 
of fluid roles and personal reinvention, such families, with their Leave It 
to Beaver overtones of husbands off to work in the morning toting lunch 
pails or briefcases and wives staying home to raise the children and cook 
hearty, filling family dinners, seem uncomfortably anachronistic. 

‘That way of life may be gone forever, and many people may see that as 
a good thing, yet as is often the case with major social changes, the unin- 
tended consequences, particularly for America’s industrial cities, are 
far from benign. In this case, the consequences have had to do with the 
kinds of places the neighborhoods of legacy cities actually are. Rather 
than being made up of blocks of tenements familiar from images of 
Manhattan, the traditional, early-twentieth-century urban neighbor- 
hood in the United States was a neighborhood of single-family homes, 
designed and built for the sole purpose of accommodating married cou- 
ples, those raising children, those planning to do so, or those who had 
finally seen the last of their brood leave the home. These neighborhoods 
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still exist as physical spaces, but as I will discuss in detail in chapter 6, 
as the pool of childrearing married couples has declined—and as we'll 
see, all but disappeared in many cities—they have lost the function for 
which they were built, with, at least so far, nothing comparable to take 
its place. 

Let’s look at two of Ohio’s smaller industrial cities, Akron and 
Youngstown. These were hard-core industrial cities. Akron was called 
“the rubber capital of the world,” and in the early twentieth century was 
the home of Goodrich, Goodyear, Firestone, and General Tire. Steel- 
making was to Youngstown what rubber tires were to Akron. In 1960, 
nearly half of the workers in each city worked in the factories, and most 
of the rest supplied groceries, health care, and government services to 
the factory workers. More than two-thirds of all the households and 90 
percent of all the families in both cities were married couples. Over half 
of those couples were raising children under eighteen. 

Today, most of the factories in both cities have closed, and most 
of the manufacturing jobs have disappeared. Instead of 24,000 fac- 
tory workers as in 1960, only 2,800 live in Youngstown today. But the 
number of married couples raising children has dropped even faster. 
Less than a quarter of the households in Youngstown are married cou- 
ples—a bit more in Akron—and only a quarter of them, or less than 
5 percent of all households, have children in the home. From 21,000 
married couples with children in 1960, there are only 1,000 today. More 
than two out of every five households in both cities is a single person 
living alone. Even though Youngstown has only half as many house- 
holds today than it had in 1960, it has the same number of single people 
as it did then. 

‘There are many reasons why childrearing married couples, of all races 
and ethnicities, who are the epitome of the American middle class, con- 
tinue to leave the cities. The racially driven white flight of the 1960s and 
1970s may be a thing of the past, but middle-class flight, made up of as 
many if not more black than white families today, continues. They are 
frustrated by the continuing challenge of ensuring that their children 
can get a good education, and by the pervasive presence of crime in their 
lives—not so much the murderous violence that continues to devastate 
the cities’ most distressed neighborhoods, but what one might call the 
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constant pinpricks of urban life: the break-ins, the petty vandalism, the 
graffiti on the walls. They are worn down by the high property taxes and 
the poor public services, and the fact that it may take hours for the police 
to show up and the streets are potholed and many of the streetlights 
broken. As Ray Suarez writes, fatigue sets in: “The strain of having eyes 
in the back of your head, higher insurance, rotten local services, and 
the day-upon-day-upon-day of bad news finally carries you across a 
line. ...”* Above all, they leave because they can. With two wage earners 
in most married-couple families today, they have lots of options in the 
city’s suburbs. 

The upshot is that the number of kids in cities has steadily dropped, 
and the number of kids in married-couple families has dropped even 
faster. There is no evidence that the long-term trends have begun to 
shift. While I hear stories in my travels about how a particular charter 
school has drawn families with school-age children back to urban neigh- 
borhoods here or there, as with the City Garden Montessori school in 
St. Louis, the data tells me that these situations are outliers in a larger 
trend of continued decline. As figure 2-3 shows, while a few cities have 
seen an increase in the number of preschool children in married-couple 
families since 2000, they have all seen precipitous declines in the number 
of school-age children in married-couple families, beginning at the age of 
six. St. Louis and Philadelphia are seeing more infants and toddlers, and 
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Figure 2-3 Change in the number of children in married-couple families by 
age group, 2000-2015. (Source: US Census Bureau) 
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in Baltimore, the number of three- to five-year-old children is also on 
the increase, but at that point the drop-off begins. Moreover, in none of 
these cities is there much difference between the trends for the elemen- 
tary and those for middle-/ high-school age groups. 

As these families leave, the demand for the cities’ single-family 
neighborhoods declines. The aspiring Young Grads want to live in 
downtowns and high-density neighborhoods around universities, and 
few want to buy tired, turn-of-the-century, frame houses or small fifties 
bungalows in outlying areas far from the scene and the action. As the 
number of married couples with children has declined, the number of 
single women raising children has gone up—although by a far smaller 
number—but with few exceptions they are far poorer than the fam- 
ilies they replaced, and have a far harder time making ends meet, let 
alone maintaining the old houses that are wearing out around them. 
‘They are far less likely to be able to buy their home, and except for the 
fortunate few who win the housing voucher lottery and obtain a rent 
subsidy, chronic income insecurity puts them constantly at the mercy of 
their landlords. 

As we'll see in chapter 6, there are a lot of other reasons why many 
urban single-family neighborhoods are declining, while the same city’s 
downtown and other areas populated by Young Grads are booming. But 
it all starts with the demographic changes taking place in the United 
States, and particularly in the country’s older industrial cities. 

There’s another demographic story, though, that offers an import- 
ant and hopeful counter-trend and is increasingly being seen in 
America’s legacy cities. That story is immigration. Detroit’s Conant 
Street is a long, gritty street that starts just north of General Motors’ 
Detroit-Hamtramck Assembly plant, and runs north by northwest 
to the Detroit city line at Eight Mile Road. As you drive north on 
Conant, first through Hamtramck—a small city completely surrounded 
by Detroit—and then through Detroit itself, you see store signs first 
in Arabic and then more and more in Bengali, the language spoken in 
Bangladesh. A little north of Caniff Street, where one side of Conant is 
in Detroit and the other in Hamtramck, the stores cluster more closely 
together. Al-Hishaam Islamic Gifts and Indian Fashion is quickly fol- 
lowed by Amar Pizza, Islamic Bargain (“Clothing, Oils, Jewelry, and 
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More”), Universal Multiservices (tax, travel, and immigration services), 
Bengal Spices, Aladdin Sweets & Café, Al-Amin Supermarket, Zam- 
zam Bangladeshi, Indian and Pakistani Cuisine, Shah Puran Grocery 
& Halal Meat, and on and on. 

You are in Banglatown, a neighborhood half in Hamtramck and half 
in Detroit. Steve Tobocman, founder of Global Detroit, tells me that 
half of the residents are foreign-born; half of those are from Bangladesh, 
and about half of the rest are from Yemen. Global Detroit has part- 
nered with the Bangladeshi American Public Affairs Committee to help 
build the business community and ultimately make it a regional visitor 
destination. As Ehsan Taqbeem, founder of the Committee, says, “[in 
Detroit] we have Mexicantown, we have Greektown’—citing the city’s 
better-known immigrant neighborhoods and restaurant destinations. 
“So, let’s have Banglatown.”” 

Banglatown may or may not ever become a visitor destination. It isn’t 
pretty or picturesque. Conant Street will never be a historic district. The 
buildings that house the stores are basic, undistinguished, and often 
tired properties. They are interspersed with parking lots, used-car deal- 
ers, and gas stations on a street where the only greenery in sight are the 
weeds coming up through the cracks in the curbs and sidewalks. But it 
is vibrant and full of life, and the housing vacancy rate in the blocks of 
neatly tended bungalows on either side of Conant Street is only 2 per- 
cent, compared to over 22 percent in the rest of Detroit. 

Banglatown is not unique. Across the city, Mexican immigrants have 
revived much of the Southwest Detroit neighborhood. Cambodians and 
Vietnamese have brought new life into fraying parts of South Philadel- 
phia. Cherokee Street west of Jefferson Street in St. Louis has become a 
vibrant Latino shopping street. Newark’s Ironbound neighborhood, its 
name supposedly coming from the railroad tracks that once ringed the 
neighborhood, became a heavily Portuguese immigrant neighborhood 
in the 1950s. Although many of the children of those immigrants have 
since moved to the suburbs, they created a Portuguese-language infra- 
structure of stores, sports clubs, restaurants, cafes, doctors, and lawyers 
that not only draws visitors from all over the New York metropolitan 
area, but has also drawn a second wave of Portuguese-speaking immi- 
grants from Brazil and the Cape Verde Islands, along with other Latin 
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American immigrants. The Ironbound is Newark’s most vital neigh- 
borhood, and Ferry Street, its main thoroughfare, Newark’s liveliest 
shopping street. 

In many respects, this is nothing new. Ethnic neighborhoods are the 
matrix from which much of modern American society emerged. A hun- 
dred years ago, the neighborhoods of America’s industrial cities were 
largely ethnic enclaves, often dominated by a single ethnic group. A 1911 
ethnic map of Newark delineated the “areas where different nationali- 
ties predominate,” showing large zones of German, Italian, and Jewish 
concentration, along with smaller pockets of Irish, Negroes, Greeks, 
Slavs, and Chinese (fig. 2-4). While the Newark map shows the heavi- 
est concentrations of Germans, Italians, and Jews (and simply refers to 
“Slavs” generically, reflecting their modest role in the city’s ethnic jigsaw 
puzzle),a Cleveland map from the same era distinguishes among Polish, 
Czech, Ukrainian, Slovak, Slovenian, Serbian, and Croatian ethnicities, 
large communities in their own neighborhoods, and smaller ones in 


multiethnic clusters.’ 
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Although a handful of exceptions like The Hill, an Italian neighbor- 
hood in St. Louis, or the still largely Jewish neighborhood of Squirrel 
Hill in Pittsburgh hang on, the European ethnic enclaves of the cities’ 
industrial heyday have almost entirely disappeared, done in by assimila- 
tion, prosperity, generational change, suburban flight, and in particular by 
the lack of new immigrants from those countries to replace those passing 
away or fleeing to the suburbs. Places like Banglatown, Mexicantown, or 
the Cambodian pocket in South Philadelphia are in many respects the 
twenty-first-century counterpart of the early twentieth-century ethnic 
enclave, places where new immigrants can find a community of people 
who share their language and culture while figuring out how to fit into 
a new, often daunting country. 

Will the new ethnic neighborhoods last? Cities are constantly in flux, 
and neighborhoods constantly change. Detroit had a flourishing Chal- 
dean Town made up of Christian immigrants from Iraq in the 1970s, 
but it disappeared, victim of the push of rising crime and the pull of sub- 
urbanization.’ The Ironbound, on the other hand, is going strong well 
into its third generation as a largely Portuguese-speaking but increas- 
ingly also Spanish-speaking enclave. One can never tell about any one 
neighborhood, but as long as the United States continues to welcome 
large numbers of immigrants, immigrant communities are likely to form 
in places where the opportunity exists to settle, find affordable housing, 
and find a job or open a business. Some will disappear as their residents 
blend into the American mainstream, but new ones will emerge. Some 
will struggle, but others may thrive. 

Up to now, though, America’s legacy cities have lagged as immi- 
grant destinations. No older industrial city has the rich mosaic of ethnic 
immigrant neighborhoods that give New York City or Los Angeles, or 
for that matter Houston, so much of their propulsive energy. None of 
the older industrial cities has a foreign-born population share equal to 
the national level, and immigrant enclaves like Banglatown or Cambo- 
dian South Philadelphia are still only small pockets within their city’s 
larger fabric. 

This may be changing, though. Between 2000 and 2015, the foreign- 
born population nearly doubled in Baltimore, and grew by nearly 50 
percent in Philadelphia and in Pittsburgh. This is still a far cry from a 
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hundred years ago, when nearly two-thirds of Pittsburgh’s population 
and fully three-quarters of Cleveland’s were either foreign-born or the 
children of immigrants. Still, it is another sign that things are changing 
in America’s older industrial cities. 
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Chapter 3 


From Factories to “Eds and Meds” 


alking about New Haven, real estate broker John Keogh says, 
“this is a company town, simply put.”' New Haven is indeed 
the epitome of the twenty-first-century company town. The 
company, though, is not a steel mill or an automobile plant, but a uni- 
versity. Yale University, along with its affiliate Yale New Haven Hospital, 
dominates this small Connecticut city. The university and the hospital 
employ nearly 25,000 people, or roughly one out of every three people 
who work in New Haven, while the university’s 12,000-strong student 
body accounts for one out of every eleven New Haven residents. When 
one factors in the effects of the university’s spending, the dollars spent by 
its workers and its student body, and the thousands of jobs and hundreds 
of businesses that this spending supports, it is probably not an overstate- 
ment that Yale is responsible for three-quarters of the city’s economy. 
While Yale has been part of New Haven for over 300 years, its role in 
the city’s economy for most of its history was far more modest than it is 
today. Well into the 1960s, as reporter Fred Powledge wrote at the time, 
“beyond frequent scrapes between the students and the townspeople, 
Yale had little to do with the city around it.”’ Sitting quietly on the north 
side of the picturesque colonial-era New Haven Green, Yale was in but 
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not of New Haven, subtly exerting such influence as it felt necessary to 
protect its interests through the interlocking relationships between its 
trustees, its top administrators, and the rest of New Haven’s civic and 
business elite, cemented through golf matches at the New Haven Coun- 
try Club and lunches at the Graduate Club. 

New Haven itself, into the 1960s or 1970s, was a typical small indus- 
trial city of immigrants, factories, and workshops. In 1910, when its 
population of nearly 134,000 was larger than it is today, more than two- 
thirds of its residents were immigrants or the children of immigrants, 
with Italians, followed by Irish and then Russian Jews, predominating. 
‘The city boasted over 500 manufacturing plants, of which the largest— 
Sargent Hardware, Winchester Repeating Arms, and New Haven 
Clock—in Douglas Rae’s words, “operated almost as cities unto them- 
selves.”’ Not much changed over the next forty years. The city’s popu- 
lation leveled off in the 1920s at around 160,000, and remained there 
through the 1950s. In 1947, there were still over 400 factories in New 
Haven employing 28,000 production workers and another 5,000 clerks, 
guards, janitors, and managers—half of the city’s workforce. 

As with of the nation’s other older industrial cities, that changed. By 
1987, the number of factory workers had dropped to 5,700, and by 2012 
to a mere 1,500 in seventy establishments, most of them more like work- 
shops or studios than factories. New Haven Clock closed in the 1960s; 
Winchester, after struggling for decades, in 2006. Only Sargent survives, 
in a diminished state as a division of the Swedish conglomerate Assa 
Abloy. As the factories disappeared, Yale grew. Over the years it trans- 
formed itself from a regional to a national and then a global institution. 
Today, New Haven’s industrial heyday is no more than a distant memory. 

Although New Haven, a small city with a single big institution, may 
be something of an extreme case, its story is the opposite of unusual. 
It encapsulates a trend that has refashioned city after city around the 
country, the transformation of the urban economy from one dependent 
on manufacturing to one equally if not more dependent on higher edu- 
cation and health care—the “eds and meds” sector. 

‘The story of Pittsburgh, the iconic steelmaking city of the United 
States, closely resembles that of New Haven. Few cities better epito- 
mized America’s industrial history; in Herbert Casson’s 1907 panegyric 
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to the steel industry and its titans, he wrote that “Pittsburgh is more 
than a city. It is the acme of activity: it is an industrial cyclone. To its 
steel mills and furnaces there is no intermission—no rest—no sleep. [...] 
No other American city works so hard, with both muscle and brain, to 
make an honest living.”* In 1958, nearly 100,000 people worked in the 
city’s 1,000 factories. 

Today, there are only 7,300 manufacturing jobs left in Pittsburgh, but 
90,000 in the city’s new leading industries—education and health care. 
Most of the rest are in finance, information technology, and hospitality, 
reflecting the city’s secondary role as a center of tourism and entertain- 
ment. The “heat map” of Pittsburgh jobs in figure 3-1 shows the picture 
clearly. The large blob on the left is downtown, and the one on the right is 
Oakland, less than two miles away, home to Carnegie Mellon University 
and the University of Pittsburgh (known as “Pitt”). 

Over 50,000 students attend Carnegie Mellon, Pitt, and their smaller 
neighbor, Duquesne University, or one out of every six residents of Pitts- 
burgh. The Pitt-affiliated University of Pittsburgh Medical Center— 
locally known as UPMC—is the largest nongovernmental employer in 
the state of Pennsylvania, employing over 50,000 people. In 2007, the 
medical center moved its corporate offices to the sixty-four-story US 
Steel Building in downtown Pittsburgh, which had been built in 1971 to 
serve both as that company’s headquarters and as a symbol of its indus- 
trial might. In a dramatic gesture exemplifying the city’s transformation, 
the medical center erected giant illuminated steel letters spelling out 
“UPMC,” at the top of the city’s tallest building, which loom over the 
Pittsburgh skyline (fig. 3-2). 

In 1907, Casson wrote, 


The United States Steel Corporation owns as much land as is 
contained in the three states of Massachusetts, Vermont, and 
Rhode Island. It employs one hundred and eighty thousand 
workers. [...] More than a million of the American people... 
depend on it for their livelihood. [...] It has nineteen ports and 
owns a fleet of one hundred large ore-ships. |... ] It makes more 
steel than either Great Britain or Germany and one-quarter of 
the total amount made in all the countries of the world.* 
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Figure 3-1 Where the jobs are: employment “heat map” of Pittsburgh, 
2014. (Source: US Census Bureau, On-the-Map) 


The US Steel Corporation still exists, a shadow of its former self. It 
occupies a much smaller suite in the same building as UPMC. 

‘The transformation in these once-industrial cities’ economies has 
been profound and, for such a fundamental change, sudden. It raises 
many questions: why did urban manufacturing collapse to such an 
extent, and why did eds and meds grow large enough to take their place? 
Were either of these changes simply the product of forces beyond any 
city’s control, or was either part of a deliberate strategy for change? And 
finally, what do these changes mean for these cities’ future? While an 
entire book could be written on any one of these questions, I will try to 
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Figure 3-2 US Steel Building with UPMC logo in downtown Pittsburgh. 
(Source: Matt Robinson/ PittsburghSkyline.com) 


address them in brief, because they are critical to understanding what is 
going on in America’s cities. 

Manufacturing in the United States is down, but far from dead. Con- 
trary to what one might believe from some accounts, we still make a lot 
of things. Manufacturing generated $2.1 trillion in Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) in 2013, about 12.5 percent of total US GDP. This is 
only about half of what its share of the economy was in the 1960s, but 
manufacturing is still the nation’s largest single economic sector. It has 
changed, though. We make different things, and it takes far fewer work- 
ers to make them than were required in the past. In 1960, roughly one 
out of every four jobs in the United States was a factory job; today, barely 
one out of twelve. Tellingly, in 1980 it took twenty-five workers to create 
$1 million in manufacturing output—today it takes only six and a half 
workers to get the same results.° 

What’s happened in the older industrial cities, however, is far more 
than simply a reflection of national change. Whatever we make today, 
we make far less of it in the older industrial cities and towns of the 
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American heartland than we once did. The communities that have borne 
the brunt of these losses are the nation’s older industrial cities; as Berke- 
ley economist Enrico Moretti writes, “Manufacturing is no longer the 
engine of prosperity for local communities. If anything, the opposite is 
true. The big manufacturing centers of America, once proud and wealthy, 
have been humbled and are now struggling with shrinking populations 
and difficult economic prospects.” 

In many respects, American industry in the 1950s and 1960s was 
living in a fool’s paradise. Not only was the nation’s economy surging, but 
with most of Europe and Japan still digging out of the rubble of World 
War II, American manufacturers faced little competition. But, as Vaclav 
Smil points out, the seeds of future decline were already there: “it was 
a producer’s market, and an era of abundant and inexpensive energy.” 
With the economy running at high speed, he adds, “US manufacturers 
could sell almost anything they made. Product durability, functionality, 
and design quality were of secondary (and sometimes, it seems, of hardly 
any) importance compared to the quest for quantity, a quick profit, and 
built-in obsolescence.”® 

‘The first manufacturing crisis, in the 1970s, brought together three 
global shifts that ended the charmed life of US industry: the growth in 
manufacturing elsewhere, first in Europe and Japan, and then spreading 
to other parts of the world; the sudden hike in energy costs with the rise 
of OPEC and the oil crisis of 1973; and the global slowdown in demand, 
particularly demand for steel, that followed. These shifts led to two strik- 
ing changes in US manufacturing, each of which disproportionately 
undermined the nation’s older industrial cities. 

First, with the most dramatic impact on the cities, was the crisis in 
steelmaking, an industry that had been concentrated in cities like Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown, and Gary. US steel production, which had been 
steadily growing since the mid-1950s, peaked at over 130 million met- 
ric tons in 1973, only to plummet to less than 70 million metric tons a 
decade later. Hundreds of plants closed their doors. Between 1976 and 
1986, 300,000 steelworkers lost their jobs. 

September 19, 1977, is still known in Youngstown and Ohio’s 
Mahoning Valley as Black Monday, the day the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company announced that it would shut down their Campbell 
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Works. Over the next four years, they shuttered their Brier Hill Works, 
while US Steel and Republic Steel also closed their plants. According 
to one source, the Youngstown area lost 40,000 manufacturing jobs 
in the wake of the steel closings.’ The city has never recovered from 
Black Monday. 

The second change was even more far-reaching. After the dust 
settled, US manufacturers found themselves in a world where it was 
more expensive to do business, where unlimited demand was no longer 
a given, and which was far more globally competitive than the world 
they were accustomed to. Their reaction was to embark on a massive 
restructuring in order to increase the efficiency and reduce the cost of 
their operations. By this time, many of the manufacturers that had their 
roots in cities like Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Trenton had long since 
become national or even global firms. The Trenton Iron Works, founded 
by famed ironworker Peter Cooper in the 1830s, had been part of US 
Steel since the 1950s, while the Trenton Potteries were now part of the 
Crane Company. As historian John Cumbler points out, “When deci- 
sions are made at national headquarters removed from traditional pro- 
duction sites, there are few constraints. Decisions are likely to be made 
on the narrowest of economic grounds, and these affect all segments of 
the society.”"° 

Manufacturing did not disappear, nor did manufacturing jobs. 
Nationally, manufacturing jobs dropped modestly from 19 to 17 million, 
and stabilized there until the end of the century. That seeming stability 
hides two huge shifts, one geographic and one economic. As executives 
looked at their urban plants, they saw two things. First, with few excep- 
tions, their plants were old, inefficient, and often obsolete, particularly by 
comparison to the new plants coming on line in Europe and Japan. Sec- 
ond, their heavily unionized workforce, although hard-working and pro- 
ductive, was also expensive, again by comparison to workers elsewhere. 
Concern for the cities in which these plants were located, or for the 
people, often the third or fourth generation of the families who worked 
in these plants, was at best secondary, and more often nonexistent. 

The bloodletting that began in those years hollowed out the econ- 
omy of city after city. Buffalo’s Lackawanna works, which employed 
over 20,000 in its heyday, closed its doors in 1982. Milwaukee lost 
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Allis-Chalmers, Delco, AC Spark Plug, Pabst, Louis Allis, Kearney 
& Trecker, and Outboard Marine. During the 1980s, General Motors 
closed eleven plants, and announced closings of twenty-one more in 
1991. A young writer coming home to the Monongahela Valley near 
Pittsburgh in 1982 wrote that “When I got there and drove up the valley 
to my hometown, [I] was amazed by how fast the valley had gone down- 
hill in just a few months. [...] The valley seemed weirdly quiet. None of 
the banging and crashing sounds. No smoke in the sky, of course. I was 
just startled.””? 

In many cases, the shift was less abrupt and more protracted over 
time. Massive complexes like the US Steel works on the south side of 
Chicago, the flagship Bethlehem Steel plant in Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, or Bethlehem Steel’s Sparrow Point plant in Baltimore did not 
close suddenly, but gradually declined, cutting production and workers, 
often lingering for many years before finally closing in the 1990s or early 
2000s. Still others, like US Steel’s Gary works, remain open, but with 
5,000 workers rather than the 30,000 who once worked there. 

It was not just antiquated, inefficient plants, many of which had seen 
little investment since the end of World War II, that the companies were 
trying to shed, as I know from my own experience. In 1996, when I was 
the director of housing and economic development in Trenton, our last 
large-scale manufacturer from our industrial heyday, Hill Refrigeration, 
announced that it would close its plant and move to Virginia, laying off 
over 800 workers. It was a big blow to a small, struggling city. 

Recognizing that their Trenton plant, a congeries of pieces built 
between the 1880s and the 1960s, was woefully inefficient, the city, 
county, and state all approached Hill hoping to keep them, if not in the 
city of Trenton—where finding a suitable site for a new plant that size 
would be all but impossible—then at least in the area, so the workers 
could keep their jobs. The firm’s response implied some amusement 
at our naiveté. “You don’t understand,” I remember hearing more or 
less in these words. “The building isn’t the big issue. The big issue is 
how much we're paying our workforce. None of our competitors are 
union, and to be competitive we need to start over with a nonunion 
workforce.” Tellingly, Hill did not offer any of its Trenton workers jobs 
in its new plant. 
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Manufacturing jobs shifted massively to the Sunbelt. While New 
York State lost two-thirds of its manufacturing jobs and Pennsylvania 
half between 1967 and 2002, the number of factory jobs stayed roughly 
the same in North Carolina, Tennessee, and California, while Texas 
gained nearly 200,000 jobs. 

Corporate America’s attitude toward trade unions, which had gradu- 
ally turned into one of grudging acquiescence and at times even a sort of 
implicit partnership during the 1940s and 1950s but which had already 
become more adversarial during the 1960s, became increasingly hostile 
as the manufacturing environment changed. Companies moved out of 
the cities, and out of the heavily union-oriented Northeast and Midwest 
altogether, moving to the South and Southwest, where they could start 
over in places where unions were weak, and where state “right to work” 
laws gave them the upper hand. The numbers tell the story. In 1950, 
nearly 36 percent of all American private-sector workers were union 
members. By 1991, after the first wave of plant closings and relocations, 
that number was down to 16 percent. Today, fewer than 7 percent of 
private-sector workers are union members. 

People did not sit passively by as the plant closings were taking 
place, but tried to take action on many fronts. As Owen Bieber, the 
UAW president, said, “The proper answer to the insatiable demands 
of the Ebenezer Scrooge types who run Wall Street is not a snappy 
‘Yes, sir!’ salute.””” Bills were proposed in Congress and state legislatures 
to require advance notice of plant closings, reimbursement of public 
incentives, and compensation for displaced workers. Demonstrations 
were held, and petitions were sent to Washington. Workers in some 
cities, often led by veterans of the New Left of the 1960s, made direct 
efforts to take control of the closed facilities. Religious and civic leaders 
in Youngstown, guided by radical scholar-activist Staughton Lynd, tried 
without success to acquire, modernize, and reopen the Campbell Works 
under community—worker ownership. Activists in Pittsburgh mounted 
direct-action campaigns against the companies they saw as leading the 
deindustrialization effort, including “depositing dead fish in [Mellon 
Bank] safe deposit boxes and spraying skunk oil in bank lobbies.” 

Other than a few largely symbolic notification laws, and some mod- 
est federal retraining funds for displaced workers, these efforts bore 
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little fruit. While his administration imposed some restrictions on steel 
imports, President Jimmy Carter showed no interest in either support- 
ing federal legislation to restrict plant closings or providing federal funds 
for community—worker coalitions to buy and reopen steel mills. Under 
President Ronald Reagan, this largely hands-off policy hardened. In the 
end, the only steel mill that reopened under worker ownership was in 
the small industrial city of Weirton, West Virginia, where workers were 
able to buy and reopen the former National Steel works in 1984. The 
plant made money for a few years but ran into increasing difficulties in 
the 1990s. The workers lost their majority control in 1994, and the new 
owners filed for bankruptcy in 2003. 

It is doubtful that any forms of federal financing or other interven- 
tion, or changes of heart by corporate executives, at least in the steel 
industry, would have made much difference beyond perhaps cushioning 
some of the short-term social and economic distress that the affected 
cities were going through. In Western Europe, which was undergoing a 
similar crisis at the same time, the nations of the European Union (EU) 
were far more actively involved, putting up billions to keep plants open, 
maintain jobs, and preserve social stability. Their efforts merely slowed 
down the process. By the end of the 1970s, the EU was forced to admit 
defeat. Steel production plummeted. Between 1977 and 1990, the steel- 
making workforce in the EU shrank by 48 percent. 

‘The effect of losing their industrial base on cities already reeling from 
suburbanization, white flight, and the aftermath of the riots of the 1960s 
was traumatic, going well beyond the pain and suffering of the thou- 
sands of workers who found themselves without the jobs that had all but 
defined their existence. Working for Youngstown Sheet & Tube or Gen- 
eral Motors was more than a job—it was an identity. Buttressing that 
identity, an entire urban culture had grown up since the late nineteenth 
century around the plants and the neighborhoods that surrounded them, 
a culture of churches, union halls, taverns, softball leagues, and neigh- 
borhood, ethnic, and civic organizations. For cities like Youngstown and 
Cleveland, manufacturing was not just am economic engine, it was the 
economic engine. It paid the wages that enabled its workers to patronize 
the city’s department stores, jewelers, and bakeries. The health benefits 
its workers had won through their union contracts supported the city’s 
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hospitals and doctors. With the loss of the factories, the very fabric of 
these cities began to unravel. 

Elsewhere in the United States, after the first wave of plant closings 
and job losses things more or less stabilized for a while. New jobs in 
emerging industries like computers replaced the ones that were lost, and 
between the early 1980s and the end of the millennium, the number of 
manufacturing jobs in the United States as a whole stayed about the 
same. [hat was not true in the Rust Belt states, particularly their older 
industrial cities. Almost like an epidemic, job losses and plant closings 
seemed contagious; in city after city, manufacturing jobs continued 
to disappear. As figure 3-3 shows, cities lost about half of their 1967 
jobs by 1982, half of those remaining in 1982 were gone by 1997, and 
half of those remaining in 1997 were gone by 2012. The big difference, 
though, wasn't that the cities were losing all that many more factory jobs 
than elsewhere—it was that, unlike places like Texas or California, they 
weren't creating any new ones. 
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Figure 3-3 Lost manufacturing jobs in the United States and selected 
cities, 1967 to 2012. (Source: US Census of Manufacturers) 


By 2012, Philadelphia had only 23,000 manufacturing jobs left of the 
264,000 it had had in 1967. Pittsburgh had barely 7,000. By this point, 
two things had happened. First, the relative stability that had charac- 
terized American industry for over a decade came to an end. Starting 
around 1999 or 2000, the cumulative impact of global competition, 
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offshoring, and technological change sent manufacturing jobs into a 
tailspin; the nation lost 6 million factory jobs before things bottomed 
out in 2010 at the end of the Great Recession. By then, though, cities 
like Philadelphia and Pittsburgh were very different places from what 
they had been in the 1970s and 1980s, with the ruins of their indus- 
trial history now visible alongside vital new economies built around eds 
and meds and, secondarily, entertainment, culture, and tourism. Rather 
than industrial cities, people were now calling them postindustrial cities. 
While for some, that term has an almost visionary, or Brave New World 
quality, I think of it as a simple reflection of reality. They were industrial 
cities once, but no longer. 

What has fueled the eds-and-meds explosion in the now postindus- 
trial cities? Again, we need to look at both the larger national trends and 
the particular features of the cities. In both respects, they form almost 
the mirror image of the picture we have painted of the trends driving 
manufacturing during the same years. 

‘The most powerful factor driving change has nothing to do with the 
cities as such. Spending in the United States on higher education and 
medicine, particularly the latter, has exploded since the 1950s. In 1950, 
the United States spent $12 billion on health care, which translates to 
$117 billion in 2014 dollars adjusted for inflation. In 2014, with a national 
population slightly more than twice what it was in 1950, we spent just over 
$3 crillion as a nation for health care, more than twenty-five times what we 
spent in 1950. Of that total, nearly $1 trillion went for hospital care. Over 
the same period, spending on medical research, although a small part of 
the total, went from under $1 billion (again, adjusted for inflation) in 1950 
to $46 billion in 2014, almost fifty times what it was in 1950! 

Furthermore, the growth in health care expenditures has not been the 
same over that entire period; instead, it has sharply accelerated in recent 
decades. Between 1950 and 1975, health care expenditures increased at 
an average of $17 billion per year, from 1975 to 1990 at an average of 
$51 billion per year, and since 1990, at an average of $72 billion per year. 

‘The growth of higher education has not been quite as spectacular as 
that of health care, but it’s still dramatic. On the eve of World War II, 
only 5 percent of US adults had graduated from a four-year college, and 
a college degree was more a token of membership in a privileged social 
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class than a ticket into one. By 1965, the total had grown, but only to 9 
percent. Today it is 32 percent. Total higher education enrollment went 
from just under 6 million in 1965 to over 20 million in 2014, as the col- 
lege degree has gradually become an all-but-mandatory requirement for 
anyone aspiring to mobility, opportunity, and a stable middle-class life 
in today’s America. In 1970, even after the spurt in community college 
and public university growth of the 1960s, total higher education expen- 
ditures were $23.4 billion, or $142.8 billion in today’s dollars. By 2014, 
the annual total had grown to $532 billion, almost four times as much. 

The point of this long string of numbers is straightforward: health care 
and higher education make up a vastly larger part of the American economy 
than they did fifty or even twenty-five years ago. Moreover, today’s major 
medical center or university is a very different place than what it was 
fifty years ago. James Wagner, president of Atlanta’s Emory University 
from 2003 to 2016, wrote in 2007 that “forty years ago Emory’s research 
enterprise was small, its community impact marginal, and its mode of 
operation very similar to [when it was] planted in Druid Hills in 1915— 
more like a family than a business.”* 

In 1963, Clark Kerr, then president of the University of California, 
coined the term mu/tiversity to describe where American higher educa- 
tion was heading.’ Somewhat ruefully, Wagner wrote in 2007 that “the 
‘multiversity’ is exactly what Emory has sought to become—a major 
research institution to which policy wonks turn for expertise, industri- 
alists turn for research, government agencies turn for funding propos- 
als, and donors turn for leveraging their philanthropy into the greatest 
impact on America and the world.”'® Not every college or university is 
a multiversity; thousands of community colleges as well as small private 
and public colleges, not to mention the burgeoning ranks of for-profit 
universities, do not fit that mold. But major universities today are multi- 
billion-dollar businesses, vast machines for raising and spending money 
and turning out not only graduates but also research projects and prof- 
itable business spin-offs. 

‘The same is even more true for the nation’s major medical centers. 
Johns Hopkins Medicine is an $8-billion a year “integrated global health 
enterprise,” to quote their website, including a medical school, six aca- 
demic and community hospitals, four suburban health care and surgery 
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centers, and 39 primary and specialty care outpatient sites.” In 2014, 
Johns Hopkins received $593 million worth of research grants from the 
National Institutes of Health.'* The symbolism of the UPMC letters 
on top of the US Steel Building resonates beyond Pittsburgh. In many 
respects, institutions like UPMC, Johns Hopkins, Yale New Haven 
Hospital, or Barnes-Jewish Medical Center in St. Louis have taken the 
place of the vast manufacturing companies as the mega-businesses of 
twenty-first-century urban America. 

While legacy cities were at a disadvantage when it came to keeping 
their factories, decisions made long ago put them in a strong position 
to take advantage of the explosion in higher education and health care. 
The roots of the institutions that turned into today’s mega-institutions 
go back to these cities’ industrial heyday or even earlier. It is those roots, 
and the rich connections they have spawned between cities and institu- 
tions, that have led these universities and medical centers to be known 
today as “anchor institutions.” While some university presidents may 
have dreamed of starting over elsewhere during the darkest days of the 
1970s or 1980s, reality dictated that there was no way a Yale or a Johns 
Hopkins could ever have left New Haven or Baltimore and replicated 
their magnificent campuses elsewhere. Today, the question has become 
meaningless, as their relationship to their host cities has become thor- 
oughly symbiotic. 

Anchor institutions tend to cluster together. Cleveland’s University 
Circle district, four miles east of downtown Cleveland, is a good exam- 
ple. The area’s history goes back to the 1880s, when two small colleges— 
later to merge into Case Western Reserve University—moved there 
from cramped downtown quarters. They were followed by University 
Hospital in 1916 and by the Cleveland Clinic in 1921. The Cleveland 
Institute of Art opened in 1905, followed by the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, the Cleveland Natural History Museum, and Severance Hall, home 
of the Cleveland Orchestra. Some 50,000 people work in University 
Circle. Over the past decade, that number has grown by nearly 20,000, 
while the same number of jobs have disappeared in the rest of the city. 
During that decade, University Circle has seen an explosion of new 
restaurants, stores, upscale apartments, and a Montessori high school, 
which opened its doors in 2008. 
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1 Cleveland Clinic 4 Cleveland Institute of Art 


2 Case Western Reserve University 5 Severance Hall 
3 University Hospital 6 Cleveland Museum of Art 


Figure 3-4 The cluster of anchor institutions in Cleveland’s University 
Circle. (Source: base map from Google Earth, overlay by author) 


Major universities and medical centers are economic powerhouses. 
‘They employ tens of thousands of people and buy billions of dollars’ 
worth of goods and services each year. But their power in an urban econ- 
omy is not limited to what happens inside their doors. They generate 
billions more indirectly, through spin-offs and through the spending of 
their employees and—increasingly—their student bodies. 

Universities like Stanford and MIT have spotlighted the role of uni- 
versities and medical centers as hubs of innovation, generating hundreds 
of businesses, thousands of jobs, and millions of dollars in licensing fees 
and spin-off businesses. While Silicon Valley and the Boston/Cam- 
bridge area remain the nation’s principal magnets for tech investment, 
legacy cities like Pittsburgh, New Haven, Baltimore, and St. Louis have 
begun to draw their share. 

Carnegie Mellon University (CMU) in Pittsburgh has become 
famous for its role in autonomous vehicle—read “self-driving car”— 
technology. They got headlines in the business press when Uber stole 
forty of their key people in 2015 and set up its own research shop in 
Pittsburgh. Ottomatika, a firm created in 2013 by CMU professor Raj 
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Rajkumar to produce self-driving vehicle software, was bought by Del- 
phi Automotive in 2015 but stayed in Pittsburgh. Since 2011, CMU 
faculty and students have created 148 spin-off companies and exe- 
cuted 871 licensing agreements, while Pitt students and faculty created 
another 70 companies and signed 674 licensing agreements." These 
companies and agreements generate money for the universities and eco- 
nomic activity in the city. 

Of Connecticut’s fifty-two biotech firms, twenty are located in New 
Haven, and another nineteen in the city’s immediate environs, drawn 
by proximity to Yale University.”° Working with the city, Yale has taken 
over a large part of the old Winchester works site and converted it 
into Science Park, a center for technology and innovation. In Balti- 
more, the University of Maryland has established BioPark, on twelve 
acres in distressed West Baltimore adjacent to the University, “to cre- 
ate a university-associated research park that accelerates biotechnology 
commercialization and economic development in the surrounding com- 
munity and throughout the region.” In addition to creating 800 jobs so 
far, BioPark focuses on community benefits, including creating a Life 
Sciences Institute of the Baltimore City Community College to train 
community residents for jobs in bioscience fields. 

One of the most ambitious of these efforts is the Cortex Innova- 
tion Community in St. Louis, a joint venture of the city’s major uni- 
versities and medical centers. Founded in 2002, Cortex bills itself as 
“the Midwest’s premier innovation hub of bioscience and technology 
research, development, and commercialization, serving as the anchor of 
St. Louis’ growing ecosystem for innovative startup programs and estab- 
lished companies.” Covering 200 acres in the heart of the city adjacent 
to St. Louis’s iconic Forest Park, it has already brought over 4,000 jobs 
to the city and, when complete, expects to contain 4.5 million square 
feet of mixed-use space and 15,000 permanent technology-related jobs. 
Cortex works closely with the St. Louis Public School District’s new 
Collegiate Medical and Bioscience High School, located adjacent to 
the district, to create career paths for potential future Cortex employees 
and entrepreneurs.”! 

Cortex is a prime example of what Brookings’s Bruce Katz has dubbed 
an “innovation district”; as he describes them, they are “geographic areas 
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where leading-edge anchor institutions and companies cluster and con- 
nect with start-ups, business incubators, and accelerators. They are also 
physically compact, transit-accessible, and technically wired and offer 
mixed-use housing, office, and retail.” Katz stresses that they are more 
than just places, but “the manifestation of mega-trends altering the 
location preferences of people and firms and, in the process, recon- 
ceiving the very link between economy shaping, place making, and 
social networking.”” 

Many of these projects have struggled; Yale’s Science Park was estab- 
lished in the 1980s but did not take off meaningfully until the past ten 
years. Moreover, they raise questions about how they may or may not 
contribute to the growing trends toward polarization and inequality that 
plague America’s legacy cities. That said, they make up an increasingly 
important part of these cities’ economic scene, a direct outgrowth of the 
new eds-and-meds-based urban economy. 

As urban economies have been remolded by eds and meds, a second 
transformation of the older industrial city has been taking place—its 
reinvention as a center of consumption. Cities have increasingly become, 
in sociologist Terry Nichols Clark’s phrase, “entertainment machines,” 
or, as Michael Sorkin puts it more pejoratively, “theme parks.” To the 
visitor who heads to Baltimore’s Inner Harbor or samples the nightlife 
along St. Louis’s Washington Avenue, this is the most visible part of the 
new postindustrial city. As Clark puts it, “entertainment, consumption, 
and amenities” have begun to drive urban policy and migration.** 

‘This is a total reversal of the way economists, planners, and others 
in the United States have thought of cities. Traditionally, and to a dis- 
tressingly large extent even today, they saw the economy of cities, and 
the relationship between the economy and urban amenities, as looking 
roughly as shown in figure 3-5: 


PRODUCTION E=> WEALTH ==> AMENITIES 


Figure 3-5 


Factories made money for a class of wealthy people, who spent much 
of it in the city where they made it, often using it to create amenities such 
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as parks, concert halls, or museums. Those amenities were enjoyed by the 
city’s population, but had little or no effect otherwise on the city’s econ- 
omy. No factory ever moved to a city because it had a great art museum. 
This is a simplified but not inaccurate way of looking at what was going 
ona hundred years ago. 

‘The picture is very different today, and more complicated. America 
still produces wealth in a lot of different ways, but much less of it is cre- 
ated in its legacy cities. Cities, instead, are places where wealth is more 
often spent than produced. The spending includes a lot of what are gen- 
erally seen as necessities, such as education and health care, which sup- 
ports the pivotal eds-and-meds sector; but there is also a lot of spending 
on things that more people might see as luxuries, such as Starbucks 
lattes and tickets to basketball games. Spending may come directly from 
people’s wealth, or as in the case of most health care spending, from 
taxes or insurance payments that are a by-product of the wealth created 
elsewhere. Either way, the city can be seen even more as a “consump- 
tion machine” than as Clark’s “entertainment machine.” The ability to 
maximize consumption by providing the amenities that consumers are 
looking for becomes critical; as Harvard economist Edward Glaeser and 
his co-authors in a prescient 2000 paper summed it up, “Attractive cities 
will thrive; unpleasant cities will decay.”” 

‘The actual picture is even more complicated, because there’s a feed- 
back system among wealth, consumption, and amenities. Amenities, 
which can be anything from a scenic waterfront to a cluster of theaters 
and restaurants like Cleveland’s Playhouse Square, are not merely the 
product of consumption demand but are themselves generators and 
multipliers of demand, by drawing people with money to spend and 
with potential wealth-creating skills to cities. Thus, the picture starts to 
look more like figure 3-6: 


CONSUMPTION (m| amenrnes | 
L WEALTH ye 


Figure 3-6 
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A critical part of this is what Clark calls the “scene.” When enough 
amenities cluster in one area to form a critical mass, they create scenes. 
Scenes draw people together to share activities, to participate in a distinc- 
tive shared atmosphere, and define themselves by sharing the scene with 
other like-minded people. Scenes also offer young, unattached people 
the greatest opportunity to make friends and identify potential romantic 
partners. It was Austin’s scene, more than anything else, that convinced 
the young tech wizard we met in chapter 1 to leave Pittsburgh; as he 
summed it up, “I can have a life in Austin, not merely a job.””° 

‘That appears to have been Richard Florida’s “aha” moment. People 
were no longer moving for jobs, as the classic economic thesis would 
have it; people’s decisions were now more about place, and about what 
that place offered talented, creative people in terms of its scene. Jobs were 
not irrelevant; but, as Florida writes, “I have come across many people 
who have moved somewhere for the lifestyle and only ¢4en set out to 
look for employment there” (his emphasis).*” Austin, Texas, still has a 
justly celebrated entertainment scene, but the competition is getting 
stiffer. Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and St. Louis have scenes. 
Cleveland, Detroit, and Buffalo are moving in that direction. Today, that 
same young man might have stayed in Pittsburgh. 

The millennials who set the pace for urban revival cluster closely in 
areas that offer the amenities that most resonate with their interests and 
lifestyles. These are the areas that not only have the restaurants, cafes, and 
music venues, but also have high density and lively mixtures of different 
activities on the same block, or even in the same building. Most of these 
areas also share a special visual or aesthetic quality. That quality can 
come from distinctive old buildings, like the one-time warehouses on 
St. Louis’s Washington Avenue or the nineteenth-century row houses 
in Baltimore’s Fells Point. It can come from being on a riverbank or 
lakeshore, or, for the more artistically inclined, it can even be a sort of 
reverse aesthetic, as in the pockets of artists that have sprung up in gritty, 
grimy industrial areas. 

‘The virtuous cycle driven by consumption and amenities may be an 
oversimplification, but it’s not that far from reality. And it has another 
important dimension. When the mix of consumption and ameni- 
ties gets strong enough, it starts generating production, not just more 
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consumption. The more talent (and money) that a city can draw with 
its amenities, the more likely it is that more of that talent and money 
will be directed to production, rather than solely to consumption. A 
research-oriented university or medical center doesn’t just enroll stu- 
dents or admit patients; it starts generating inventions and spin-offs. 
Young people who come to the city because of its amenities start creating 
businesses and hiring people to work for them. As a result, you now get 
two feedback loops that look like figure 3-7: 


CONSUMPTION |({@888)>| AMENITIES | @8§)>| PRODUCTION 


Ca) fll 


Figure 3-7 


The decision by Ottomatika to stay in Pittsburgh rather than move 
to Silicon Valley reflects this second feedback loop. Ottomatika doesn’t 
need to be close to Carnegie Mellon, or anything else Pittsburgh offers. 
It chooses to be in Pittsburgh, not only because that’s where they started 
and it’s hard to pick up and move, but because Pittsburgh offers the 
amenities that its owners and its workforce are looking for, and that 
make it possible for them to attract new, highly skilled workers. If it 
didn't, they'd be in Austin or San Francisco. Amenities help cities retain 
the new businesses that start there, and eventually, they start drawing 
other businesses. 

None of this would be possible, of course, were it not for the economic 
underpinning provided in the first place by the eds-and-meds institu- 
tions, something that observers overlook at their peril. At the same time, 
the leaders of those institutions know that the quality of their city’s ame- 
nities have everything to do with whether they can continue to recruit 
the talented students, faculty, and researchers they need to maintain their 
competitive position in the national or global market. 

Yale has spent millions over the past decade buying properties and 
recruiting a carefully curated mix of restaurants and retailers into areas 
adjacent to the Yale campus, transforming two scruffy but lively urban 
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shopping streets into The Shops at Yale, an upscale shopping and din- 
ing mecca. Yale has methodically assembled a collection of nearly one 
hundred retail tenants designed to add amenities desired not only by 
the university community, but by present and anticipated affluent New 
Haven residents, and not incidentally, further the Yale “brand.” Attract- 
ing the Apple store, according to Yale vice president Bruce Alexander, 
“was a major effort. It took us three years to put the Apple deal together.” 
In an interview with local reporter Ed Stannard, Alexander described 
how they recruited KIKO, a hip Italian cosmetics firm: “When KIKO’s 
representative was in town,” he said, “we found three women at Yale 
who were undergraduates who were Italian—not Italian-American, 
but Italian. They all started speaking Italian to each other. [...] [We're] 
convinced to this day that it was those three undergraduates from Italy 
who made this deal.” 

‘The Yale story, and others like it, raise complicated but also disturbing 
questions. In an amenity-driven age, Yale is doing what it not unreason- 
ably sees as necessary to maintain its position as an elite global insti- 
tution. The university’s ability to maintain its competitive edge, not to 
mention the money that students, faculty, and visitors spend daily in The 
Shops at Yale, is critical to New Haven’s present and future economic 
vitality. And yet it raises the question that keeps coming up as one looks 
at the postindustrial American city: vitality for whom? 

Tellingly, Win Davis, head of New Haven’s downtown business 
improvement district, told the same reporter that “something that Yale 
has helped us to overcome is . . . getting [retailers] to come to town 
despite the Census data.””” New Haven, as Davis knows well, is still a 
poor city. I remember Chapel Street and Broadway from my long-past 
years as a Yale undergraduate. Both were somewhat run-down but lively 
shopping streets, lined with inexpensive and sometimes funky stores 
patronized by Yale students and residents of nearby low-income neigh- 
borhoods alike, usually albeit sometimes warily coexisting. These areas 
have now been redefined as the turf, not only of the university, but of 
a privileged social and economic class, as clearly as if one had built a 
wall with checkpoints around them. In microcosm, The Shops at Yale 
are a mirror of the way in which social and economic polarization is 
embedded in the new urban economy. Then again, one must ask: is that 
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polarization being driven by urban economic transformations, or does 
it simply mirror the polarization that is increasingly part of the national 
economic and social picture? And also, to what extent is it a choice, driven 
by the preferences and priorities of those with the power and resources 
to mold the urban economy? 

While The Shops at Yale are still about consumption, the same needs 
to be said about the way in which a city’s amenities may be helping to 
restore at least some of its productive capacity. In many respects, that 
capacity is far from what existed during these cities’ industrial era. Most 
of the companies that are emerging are small, and most of the people 
they hire are engineers, coders, and others with advanced degrees and 
specialized skills, many of whom live in the cities’ suburbs. As I discuss 
in chapter 9, while these businesses and jobs are important for their 
cities’ economic vitality, they leave most of the people who live in these 
cities behind. At the same time, that may not be inevitable; in that same 
chapter, I explore some promising efforts people are making to make the 
new economy work for more than just the favored few. 

Finally, amenities are the engine for another economic sector that 
has become important to postindustrial cities: visitors, tourists, and con- 
ventions. Mega-events like Superbowl weekends and national political 
party conventions tend to be hyped well beyond their real value to a 
city’s economy, but just the same, tourism should not be underestimated. 
Tourists and visitors are a// about amenities, though, along with the 
facilities they need, like hotels, airports, and parking garages. 

Up to a point, tourism leverages the same amenities that fuel the 
city’s internal economy. The same restaurants, nightlife, and arts scene 
that appeal to resident millennials also add to a city’s tourist and visitor 
appeal. Adding tourism to a city’s economy, however, can be costly; in 
recent years, the competition for visitor dollars among cities has taken 
on the character of an increasingly expensive arms race. Most notori- 
ous are convention centers, routinely financed by taxpayers to the tune 
of hundreds of millions of dollars, often through backdoor financing 
arrangements that would most probably be rejected by voters if they 
had the choice. Between 1989 and 2011, 34 million square feet in 
convention-center space was added in the United States, nearly dou- 
bling the amount available, while the convention business barely grew. 
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No wonder Heywood Sanders, one of the few scholars who has system- 
atically studied the industry, could write in 2014, “After the public prom- 
ises of new spending, economic impact, job creation, and development, 
often comes a reality that is rather different. City after city builds a big 
new center, only to realize little or no new convention activity, and see 
no real job creation .. .yet that apparent failure . . . invariably yields a call 
for more space, an adjacent hotel, or an ‘entertainment district’ that will 
propel the city into the front rank of convention destinations.”*° 

That does not mean that tourism does not make a significant eco- 
nomic contribution. It’s not clear exactly what contribution the $1.5 
billion Pennsylvania Convention Center makes to Philadelphia’s tour- 
ism industry, but that industry appears to be burgeoning. According to 
an economic impact study commissioned by Visit Philadelphia, one of 
two organizations that promote tourism to that city, the total regional 
economic impact of tourism in 2015 was over $10 billion, of which $6 
billion was in the city of Philadelphia. Even granting a certain generosity 
in what was included in order to reach that figure, it’s a lot. Philadelphia 
has been adding an average of almost 500 hotel rooms each year since 
2010—a major source of jobs, albeit largely poorly paying ones. As the 
report points out, in percentage terms the “leisure and hospitality” sector 
of the regional economy has been the fastest-growing of any economic 
sector, although its overall numbers are still much smaller than those of 
the education and health sectors. 

None of this comes cheap. The competition among cities for tourists, 
and even more for conventions, is fierce, particularly among cities like 
Cleveland or Philadelphia that are far from international brands. Visit 
Philadelphia spends $11 million per year promoting the city, while its 
crosstown rival the Philadelphia Convention & Visitors Bureau spends 
an additional $17 million doing many of the same things. Not only do 
cities, counties, and states subsidize the construction of convention cen- 
ters, which at least remain in public ownership, but they also subsidize 
the construction of nearby privately owned hotels. To build the Marri- 
ott Marquis hotel at the Washington, DC, convention center in 2010, 
the city’s Convention Center Authority issued $175 million in bonds 
through what is known as Tax Increment Financing, or TIF, where the 
hotel’s future property tax payments go to pay off the bonds, rather than 
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to the District of Columbia's treasury. As a result, the city will receive 
no property tax revenues from the project until the bonds are paid off. 

In the hopes of gaining more convention business, the city of Kansas 
City agreed to cover half of the cost of renovating the Marriott Down- 
town hotel. About 60 percent of the $16.5-million tab would be covered 
by city convention and visitor sales tax revenues, and about 40 percent 
would be covered by a one-cent community improvement district sales 
tax surcharge collected on sales and room rentals at the hotel.** Steep 
hotel taxes have become commonplace, as cities find it relatively easy to 
levy high taxes on out-of-town visitors who don't vote in local elections 
or show up at city council meetings. St. Louis tacks an 18 percent tax 
onto hotel bills, while Indianapolis hits visitors with a 17 percent tax. 

Ever since Rouse’s Harborplace development at Baltimore’s Inner 
Harbor showed its value as an amenity that drew both residents and 
visitors, cities have put billions of dollars into financing or supporting 
similar projects. While the transformation of Washington Avenue in St. 
Louis was driven by private entrepreneurs, the public sector soon jumped 
in. The city provided financing for some of the pioneering developers, 
and in 1998 the state of Missouri enacted a historic-preservation tax 
credit that gave developers a powerful incentive to turn the street’s old 
factory buildings into apartments. Two years later, the city chipped in 
$17 million to install “custom lights, unique trash cans, expanded side- 
walks, and a zipper-and-stitch-like paving pattern with LED-lit button 
‘runway lights’ striped down the center,” the last feature being a subtle 
homage to the street’s days as the city’s garment center. Sadly, by 2015 
the elaborate improvements were starting to crumble, a testimony to the 
painful reality that it is often easier to find money to make improvements 
than to maintain them.* 

Spending on amenities that are clearly designed to attract what Ed 
Glaeser calls “high human capital” residents, even as large parts of the 
same cities continue to decline, clearly raises difficult equity issues; 
Glaeser argues, though, that “traditional cities will only succeed when 
they provide amenities that are attractive to high-human-capital resi- 
dents.”** This may be true to a point, but the question remains whether 
this spending leads to enough benefits to a city’s lower-income residents, 
whether through more jobs, higher wages, or improved quality of life, 
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to offset the higher costs that follow in the wake of the in-migration of 
more affluent people. When we look at the big-ticket items, the con- 
vention centers, football stadiums, and the like, the relationship between 
costs and benefits seems particularly out of balance. 

‘There is some evidence that a rising tide lifts some, if not all, boats. 
Berkeley economist Enrico Moretti found that the salaries of high 
school graduates correlate highly with the percentage of workers in 
the area with a college degree, a good indicator of the area’s economic 
strength; as he puts it, “a worker with a high school education who moves 
from a city like Miami. ..where 30 percent of the population are college 
graduates, to a city like Denver, where 40 percent of residents are college 
graduates, can expect a raise of $8,250 just for moving.”** Of course, 
that worker may find herself spending that much or more in increased 
housing costs. 

For many urban residents, though, the answer is that the benefits are 
not substantial; that little of the economic growth triggered by either 
public or private action filters down, particularly to the people who need 
it most—the poor and near-poor families and individuals who typically 
make up anywhere from one-third to more than half of the population 
of the cities I’m writing about. When we get to chapter 9, we'll explore 
that question in more detail, and we’ll try to understand why that is so, 
why in the midst of growth and increasing prosperity, the ranks of the 
poor and near-poor are often growing, rather than shrinking. 
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Chapter 4 


Race, Poverty, and Real Estate 


he multidimensional, conflicted, and stressful relationship 
between white and black in America is the inescapable pres- 
ence, the unavoidable elephant in the room of American society. 
It is nowhere more so than in the nation’s legacy cities. Over fifty years 
ago, in his powerful book Crisis in Black and White, Charles Silberman 
wrote that “solving the problem of race is not only the most urgent piece 
of public business facing the United States today; it is also the most difh- 
cult.”? Soon thereafter, in the wake of the riots that convulsed American 
cities in the 1960s, the Commission on Civil Disorders appointed by 
President Johnson began its 600-page report with the warning that “our 
nation is moving toward two societies, one white, one black—separate 
and unequal.”* The commission concluded that the present course of 
action “would lead to the permanent establishment of two societies, 
one predominately white and located in the suburbs, in smaller cities, 
and in outlying areas, and one largely Negro located in central cities.”° 
Although their prediction that the line would run neatly between cities 
and suburbs has not stood the test of time, their underlying conclusion 
is no less true today than it was fifty years ago. 
‘To understand how race, real estate, and revitalization are so 
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intertwined, though, one has to go much further back. As small num- 
bers of African Americans trickled into northern industrial cities toward 
the end of the nineteenth century and early in the twentieth, they were 
not welcomed warmly. While efforts to keep blacks out of large parts 
of the cities, or to keep them from competing for valued factory jobs, 
were informal, they were often enforced with violence. In 1910, after 
local black lawyer George McMechen and his wife moved into a row 
house at 1834 McCulloh Street in what was then a white neighborhood, 
Baltimore decided it was time to give racial segregation the force of law. 
‘The city enacted an ordinance specifying that “no negro may take up his 
residence in a block within the city limits of Baltimore wherein more 
than half the residents are white.”* In the grand tradition of forbidding 
rich as well as poor from sleeping under bridges, the ordinance also 
barred whites from living in predominately black blocks. 

Baltimore’s mayor justified this step, arguing that “Blacks should be 
quarantined in isolated slums in order to reduce the incidents of civil dis- 
turbance, to prevent the spread of communicable disease into the nearby 
White neighborhoods, and to protect property values among the White 
majority.”° In a decision unusual for its time, the Supreme Court struck 
down Baltimore’s ordinance in 1917; hostility to black families looking 
for better housing, however, grew along with the rapid growth in urban 
black populations during and after the First World War. 

During the 1920s, conflicts erupted in many cities, including Detroit. 
Legal scholar Douglas Linder describes the events there in 1925: 


In April, 5,000 people crowded in front of a home on North- 
field Avenue, throwing rocks and threatening to burn the house 
down. “The house is being rented by blacks,” someone in the 
crowd explained to police arriving at the scene. [...] The next 
month, John Fletcher and his family were the targets of mob 
violence. The Fletchers had just sat down to a meal in their new 
home on Stoepel Avenue when they were spotted through a 
window by a passing white woman. The woman began to yell, 
“Niggers live there! Niggers live there!” Soon a crowd of 4,000 
had gathered. Some in the crowd yelled, “Lynch them!” Chunks 
of coke smashed through windows.° 
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The Fletchers moved out the next day. That fall, though, a black doctor 
named Ossian Sweet moved with his family into a house on Garland 
Street, in a then-white neighborhood of the city. Although the first night 
passed without event, the next night a mob gathered around the house, 
shouting, “Niggers, niggers, get the damn niggers!” A fusillade of rocks 
hit the house, smashing windows. Fearing that the mob would soon 
invade the house and lynch them, someone inside fired into the crowd 
from the second-floor window, killing one man and wounding another. 
Sweet and his family members, all of whom had been arrested after the 
shooting, were tried and found not guilty, thanks to a brilliant defense by 
Clarence Darrow. A historic marker commemorating the episode stands 
alongside the house today (fig. 4-1). 


inn i ri ith 


< Pam 


‘ 
Figure 4-1 Dr. Ossian Sweet’s house on Garland Street. (Note historical 
marker at left.) (Source: Google Earth) 


Although Dr. Sweet moved back into the Garland Street house not 
long after the trial and lived there until 1948, his story and others like it, 
rather than opening doors for others, led to redoubled efforts to main- 
tain segregation in northern cities. With local ordinances no longer per- 
mitting overt segregation, the preferred tool became the racial covenant, 
a legal provision in the deed of sale typically barring the buyer from 
selling or renting the house to “any person or persons not of the white 
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or Caucasian race,” often barring Jews or other ethnic groups as well. 
‘The use of such covenants grew through the 1920s and 1930s until they 
were struck down by the Supreme Court in 1948. Between 1921 and 
1935, 67 out of 101 new subdivisions filed in the city of Columbus, Ohio, 
included racial covenants.’ Even the University of Chicago’s famously 
liberal president of the time, Robert Maynard Hutchins, defended the 
local use of racial covenants “to stabilize its neighborhood as an area in 
which its students and faculty will be content to live.”* 

‘The effect of racial covenants was compounded by redlining, which 
emerged in the 1930s with the creation of “residential security” maps of 
each city’s more or less desirable neighborhoods, most famously by the 
federal government’s Home Owner’s Loan Corporation to demarcate 
the areas where the HOLC would provide federally backed loans to 
refinance mortgages on homes threatened with foreclosure. While the 
extent to which the maps affected the HOLC’s activities is still debated, 
with some arguing that they did little more than ratify existing practices, 
they firmly put the federal government’s stamp on racial discrimination 
by rating most black neighborhoods with a D, or unsuitable for lending. 

Whether or not the Federal Housing Administration, which was 
created in the New Deal to open up home-buying to working- and mid- 
dle-class American families, actually used the HOLC maps is unclear; 
what is clear is that the FHA’s lending practices strongly encouraged 
racial segregation long after the Supreme Court had voided racial cov- 
enants and well into the 1960s, even after President Kennedy’s 1962 
executive order calling for “the abandonment of discriminatory practices 
with respect to residential property and related facilities heretofore pro- 
vided with federal financial assistance.” 

What makes the intensity with which whites defended the color line 
in the 1920s and 1930s even more striking is that the black populations 
of most cities were still quite small compared to what they would become 
after World War IT. In 1925, when Ossian Sweet and his family went on 
trial, African Americans made up only 6 percent of Detroit’s popula- 
tion; in 1940, less than 10 percent of Cleveland’s residents were African 
American. The growth of these cities’ black population during the first 
Great Migration of the 1910s and 1920s, however, had been rapid; the 
black population of Detroit went from 6,000 in 1910 to 41,000 in 1920 
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and 120,000 by the eve of the Great Depression. Detroit’s white popula- 
tion was also growing rapidly during the same years, though, going from 
less than half a million in 1910 to nearly 1.5 million by 1930. 

As African Americans moved to the cities in search of better living 
conditions and greater opportunity, they encountered many barriers 
to achieving either goal. Black workers seeking factory jobs came up 
against intense resistance from white workers; even as World War II 
raged, thousands of white workers walked off the job at the Detroit 
Packard plant, which made engines for PT boats and bombers, when 
the management promoted three African American workmen. White 
clerical workers at Hudson's, Detroit’s flagship downtown department 
store, walked off the job when the company began to hire black women 
to work alongside them.’ With few neighborhoods open to them, blacks 
moving to Detroit mostly squeezed into the Black Bottom area east of 
downtown, along with a few smaller pockets elsewhere in the city. 

Black Bottom, which was named after its rich black soil long before 
the first African Americans arrived, had been an immigrant neighbor- 
hood since the mid-nineteenth century, where Germans, Poles, Jews, 
and Italians had each lived briefly and moved on. Discrimination, how- 
ever, prevented the African Americans who began to move into Black 
Bottom in the early twentieth century from similarly moving on. By 
mid-century, this small area was home to over 140,000 people. It had 
become increasingly a dilapidated, dangerously overcrowded neighbor- 
hood made up of rickety wooden structures, most built before 1900. 
Many lacked indoor plumbing, and their residents depended on the 
3,500 latrines that dotted the neighborhood." Few owned their own 
homes, and nearly all were at the mercy of the landlords who owned all 
but a handful of the neighborhood’s houses and apartments. 

At the same time, it was a dynamic, vibrant community with a strong 
commercial core along Hastings Street and a thriving music scene, par- 
ticularly in the northern part of the area known as Paradise Valley. As 
Detroiter Elaine Moon wrote, “It was the black downtown, Broadway, 
Las Vegas. A place of fun, brotherhood, and games of chance. A place 
known from here to Europe. In the 1930s and early ’40s in Detroit, a 


night on the town, for Black or White, was not complete without a stop 
at Paradise Valley." 
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Bad as things were by the end of World War II, though, in many 
respects they were to get worse. The fifties and sixties not only saw mil- 
lions of African Americans flock to the nation’s industrial cities, but 
they were also the era of urban renewal and the Interstate Highway pro- 
gram. While neighborhoods of all descriptions, along with large parts of 
most cities’ downtowns, fell to the wrecking ball, black neighborhoods, 
particularly those strategically close to downtown, were often singled 
out for removal. Black Bottom was quite literally obliterated. Most of 
it, including Hastings Street, was buried under the Chrysler Freeway 
(I-75), while much of the rest was razed to build the upscale Lafay- 
ette Park development, three apartment towers and 186 townhouses 
in a landscaped, self-contained nineteen-acre “superblock” designed by 
famed Bauhaus architect Mies van der Rohe. While Lafayette Park is 
now on the National Register of Historic Places, its construction was 
made possible by the displacement of some 7,000 African Americans, 
most of whom moved elsewhere into homes little better than the ones 
they had been forced to leave.” 

City after city tells a similar story. In Pittsburgh, much of the Lower 
Hill district, immortalized in August Wilson’s great cycle of plays, was 
razed to construct the Civic Arena, built in 1967 and demolished in 
2011. As many as 8,000 residents were displaced and dispersed, some 
to public housing, some to other parts of the Hill, and others across the 
city of Pittsburgh and nearby mill towns. Mill Creek Valley, a run-down 
African American neighborhood in the shadow of downtown St. Louis, 
was demolished in 1959, displacing 20,000 residents; as one account 
put it, “The bulldozers swiftly transformed the city’s ‘No. 1 Eyesore’ into 
an area derided as “Hiroshima Flats.” By 1960, only twenty original 
families still called Mill Creek home. Of the million or more American 
families displaced by both the interstate highway program and urban 
renewal, perhaps as many as half were black. 

Part of this was driven by the same perverse logic that led engineers to 
route other highways through parks and along waterfronts. Land occu- 
pied by poor people cost less to acquire, and poor people had less ability 
to fight back. Unlike Jane Jacobs and her Greenwich Village neighbors, 
who successfully organized to block Robert Moses’ plan to run a high- 
way through the area, few black communities had the political clout 
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or organizational strength to keep the bulldozers out. But there was a 
darker side to the planners’ thinking, a pervasive association of slums 
with disease, not only in the narrow sense of their being seen as breed- 
ing grounds for diseases like tuberculosis or typhus, but as a disease in 
themselves; as noted Finnish-American architect Eliel Saarinen wrote 
in his influential 1943 book The City, “large areas in the heart of the city 
have become the centers of a contagious disease which threatens the 
whole organism.” After describing this in detail, he came to his point, 
printed in bold in the book for emphasis: “Urban conditions cannot be 
cured in [a] superficial manner. [The planner] must unearth the roots of 
the evil. He must amputate slums by a decisive surgery.”'* Over the next 
decades, the word s/um was gradually replaced by ghetto, and the disease 
metaphor took on an increasingly racial character. That, too, must be 
seen as part of the climate that allowed local governments, corporations, 
and institutions to obliterate long-established black neighborhoods with 
such seeming indifference to the effect on their residents and businesses. 

Meanwhile, the Second Great Migration of African Americans from 
the nation’s South to the North and West that began during World War 
II, an exodus that dwarfed the earlier migration, was well under way. 
Between 1941 and 1970, 5 million African Americans left the South 
for other parts of the country, with large numbers heading for north- 
ern industrial cities. From 1940 to 1970, Chicago's black population 
went from 277,000 to 1.1 million, and that of Detroit from 149,000 to 
660,000. By 1980, fully half of the black residents of both cities had been 
born in the South. 

‘The response they received, though, although no warmer, was rad- 
ically different from that which had greeted the first migration, and 
which had brought the neighborhood toughs out to throw stones at 
Dr. Sweet’s house. If the white response in the 1920s was to fight, in 
the 1950s and 1960s it was flight. Millions—over a million and a half 
from Chicago alone—fled the cities for their burgeoning suburbs or 
the booming cities of the Sunbelt, their flight often accelerated by the 
blockbusting and other unsavory tactics practiced by local realtors 
and speculators. 

Many different factors contributed to white flight after World War II, 
but even after taking account of the enticements of affordable suburban 
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houses and inexpensive mortgages, the new highways, and the shabby 
postwar condition of many cities after years of disinvestment, race stands 
out as the most powerful; UCLA economist Leah Boustan has cal- 
culated that “each black arrival was associated with 2.3 to 2.7 white 
departures,”” as figure 4-2 shows. With white departures substantially 
outnumbering black arrivals, America’s older cities began to shrink. 
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Figure 4-2 Change in white and African American populations of 
selected cities, 1940-1980. (Source: US Census) 


White flight, coupled with the gradual effects of civil rights and fair 
housing laws, meant that thousands of African Americans were now 
able to move out of the crowded areas where they had largely been con- 
fined up to that point. From the 1960s through the 1980s, black families 
moved into large parts of American cities that were being abandoned by 
their longtime white residents. 

This created new opportunities for many African Americans, but it 
also meant the end of the traditional black neighborhood. Created by 
segregation and rife with poverty, overcrowding, and substandard hous- 
ing, they were neighborhoods with a vital energy, with their own stores, 
their own doctors and lawyers, where rich, poor, and middle-class lived 
side by side and mingled daily in the streets, the stores, and the churches. 
Looking back at the 1960s, African American columnist Eugene Rob- 
inson wrote in 2010, “no one quite realized it at the time, but Black 
America was being split.” 
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